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ENGLAND, TO THEE 


gifted, 
England, to thee, from the first of thy cities 
uplifted, 

Rises the strain of a musical, magical song ; 
Prayer, that ennobles the patriot soul and its yearning, 
Hymn, breathed of old at the head of the cradle of 

learning, 

Fatherhood, motherhood, brotherhood, tender and 

strong. 


FE site, to thee, in the name of the royally 


For lo, with an echo deep-drawn from the heart of thy 


story, 

There passes an army, new-crown’d with the laurels 
of glory, 

And led by a king who embraces the Flag of the 

Free : 

While loud through the passionate world with a motion 
of thunder, 

A voice from the dead, in the ears of the nations that 
wonder, ‘ 


Rings high with the promise of infinite honour to be, 
England, to thee. 
ARTHUR LEIGH. 
VOL. LXXV. R 








MALICIOUS FORTUNE! 


By STELLA M. DURING, Avutuor or “BETWEEN THE DeEvIL 
AND THE DEEP SEA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“7 ANSLAUGHTER. Three years’ penal servitude. 

Three years’ penal servitude. Manslaughter.” 

There seemed to Helen to be no room in the uni- 
verse for anything but the hammer-beats of those two sentences 
through her brain. She could remember nothing but the bald 
statement of the fact that had paralysed her, see nothing but 
the smile that broke like light across Carstairs’ pale face as she 
stood struck dumb by the indisputable fact that had silenced the 
words that would have saved him. When one moment holds 
as much of emotion, of vivid penetration, of interchange of the 
hidden things of one soul with the secrets of another as that 
moment, those coming after may well be flat and featureless, 
One or two incidents stood out of the blank of the next hour 
of helpless waiting for the end, the end that she could do 
nothing now to change nor to stay—the sound of Philip’s 
kindly voice out of the dimness behind her: “ This way, Nell. 
Come along, dear; it’s—it’s all right,” as she followed him 
blindly from the rustling, whispering room ; and Anita’s breath- 
less question, ‘‘Oh Nell, is it true?” a question she had heard, but 
could not sufficiently collect herself to answer. The vague idea 
that Dickie had answered for her in quiet but heartwrung confir- 
mation clung to her ; but that could hardly be, since Dickie knew 
nothing of what had happened. And then the long wait, dumb 
and tearless, till Denisthorne had.burst into the room, rolled 
up his silk into a ball, flung it with vicious energy into a corner, 
and let fall the bolt that had stunned her to everything in the 
world but itself—“Manslaughter. Three years’ penal servitude.” 


1 Copyright 1901 by Stella M. Diiring in the United States of America. 
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‘‘ But he is innocent!” It was Philip, aghast and bewildered. 

“He is either innocent or guilty. He should either be 
hanged or acquitted. Instead of which the jury face both ways 
and we get a compromise! It’s a shameful miscarriage of 
justice. I shall appeal! I’ve given notice of it! That girl! 
If she had told me! If I had had any warning—any prepara- 
tion— But to let Anstruther cut the ground from under her 
feet in that way! Did you know, Mr. Beresford ?” 

‘‘T knew something.” 

“Then why didn’t you warn me? I wouldn’t have let her 
run such a risk for the world!” 

“ What risk ?” 

“ Well,” dropping his voice, though he need not have done; 
Helen, thrown face downwards on the sofa cushion, heard but 
understood nothing, “it’s perjury. I’m afraid he'll prosecute!” 

“But there’s some doubt on the matter. I don’t think he 
can. She says she is not sure. I don’t understand it. It’s a 
queer affair altogether, poor child!” 

“Not sure! Why didn’t she tell me beforehand? I'd have 
been ready for that rascal of an Anstruther. How did he get 
to know when I didn’t ?” 

‘“‘] can’t imagine,” said Philip, blankly. 

“Well, you see, I’m afraid » 

A meek voice came out of the background—it was Dickie’s. 
Beresford gazed at him, sternness gathering on his brow, sus- 
picion deepening momentarily into certainty in his eyes. There 
were tears, undeniable tears, in Dickie’s. 

Philip’s face softened suddenly. 

“Well, you see,’ miserable, embarrassed, but upheld by the 
remembrance of the single eye he had always had to Helen’s 
good, “I saw them at Lasbie—and you said it was all right— 
and there was only one way it could be all right. So I looked 
about a bit, and—I found it, the entry of the marriage at the 
registrar’s office at Trentborough. And yesterday, when | 
heard that Anstruther was such a bully, | was so afraid—for 
her. So I went to him and begged him to be gentle with her, 
to remember that she was a delicate girl—and how much she 
felt things, being his wife, you know. He was as nice as 
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possible, promised he wouldn’t cross-examine at all, and I was 
so glad I’d been able to be—a little help.” 

Dickie’s voice faltered and broke undeniably. 

“ Help!” echoed Denisthorne, blankly dismayed. 

Philip listened, in aching comprehension of Dickie, his atti- 
tude and his misfortunes. ‘If only the good little fellow had 
been born with his share of common-sense!” he groaned 
inwardly. 

“Look here,” he said, laying a kindly hand on Dickie’s 
quivering arm, “I wouldn’t tell Helen yet. She won't thank 
you, you know.” 

“ But—w-what for? W-what have I done?” 

“Well, you’ve got Carstairs three years’ hard for one thing. 
And you've laid Helen open to a prosecution for perjury for 
another! You've done it all with the very kindest motives, 
my dear fellow, | know that; but you've done it all the same. 
You can’t expect her to feel exactly grateful.” 

“But [—I—thought only of her. My only wish was to 
serve her, to make things easier for her!” 

“T know, I know! But—before you do anything else, you’ll 
tell me, won’t you, Tiark ?” 

There was a rustle behind the little group. Helen, with 
white lips and wide eyes, had joined them. 

“Can I see him ?” 

Denisthorne shook his head. 

“T afraid it won’t be possible. They will take him to London 
straight.” 

“ But when ?—how soon ?” 

‘‘ Well,” reluctantly, “there will be visiting days, you know. 
But, my dear Miss Thorneycroft—I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Cars 2 

“ Oh,” in sudden sharp repression, ‘‘ don’t call me that!” 

Denisthorne stared. 

“What am I to call you ?” he asked almost bluntly. 

“ Philip,” the girl turned desperately, ‘‘I must speak to Mr. 
Denisthorne.” 





Philip nodded. He smuggled Dickie out and beckoned to 
Anita. 
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“IT wonder,” said Dickie gloomily, pausing on the stairs, 
“whether it’s that woman! Perhaps she isn’t dead.” 

“What woman ?” 

“ His wife—his first wife,” with a shiver on the amendment. 

“‘ Now look here,” said Philip warningly, “don’t you try to 
make any more discoveries. You've done mischief enough, 
old chap.” 

Dickie groaned ; it was too true. 

Meanwhile Denisthorne, furious at the ruining of a promising 
case by the absurd secrecy of a romantic girl, was getting at 
the truth, or at as much of the truth as any one would ever 
hear from Helen. ‘If he had known!” was all his cry, “ if 
he had had any preparation, so that the check Anstruther had 
called might at least not have proved checkmate!” 

“But,” said Helen aghast, ‘‘we could not have explained in 
court!” 

““We could! <A word or two would have done it! A doubt 
—the least in the world—and Thoms would have let you speak. 
However, the mischief is done now. We shan’t get another 
trial, and if we did the verdict would probably be the same. 
But as far as perjury is concerned - 
“Perjury !” 





“ My dear,” said Denisthorne, almost paternal in his genuine 
pity, “if things are as you say, you have sworn to a wrong 
name.” 

“ But—but 4 

“It wasn’t wilful and corrupt perjury—no, you're right. 
But your motive was a bad one. To get a man out of the 
clutches of the law is a ticklish business, and one has to be 
careful. However, if Anstruther threatens, we'll lay the whole 
case before Thoms. He’s a just man if he’s hard. And 
now—who’s going to clear up this Madeira business for 
you ?” 

“Major Carstairs was going out—next week.” 

“Well, he can’t go now, that’s clear. I suppose it will have 
to wait.” 

Helen dropped her forehead on her hands; it seemed all at 
once to matter very little. 
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“Mr. Denisthorne, how did it get known?” she asked 
faintly. 

Denisthorne looked sharply at her, and, for Dickie’s sake, 
evaded. 

“It’s always safest to take for granted that the other side 
know everything—they generally do,” he said grimly. 

“ But some one must have told them this. Mr. Tiark seemed 
to know. { wonder if Mr. Tiark Fe 

“And if he did, it was for pure love of you, Miss Thorney- 
croft.” 

“ Then it was Mr. Tiark—again.” 

“It was with the very kindest of motives.” 





“It always is,” said Helen icily. 

Then the blank misery of it swept over her again, and for it 
she might thank Dickie Tiark, to whose love and solicitude she 
owed it all. Fora moment a scorching doubt of his apparent 
simplicity, a sickening suspicion of a Machiavellian policy on 
his part, of which he would have been absolutely incapable, 
swept over her. She wronged him and she knew it, common 
justice on her part called aloud for at least kindly feeling 
towards him, but not one spark of it was there. As far as he 
was concerned Helen was conscious of only one desire, and 
that was passionate—that she might never see poor Dickie any 
more. 

There was nothing to do but go back to Combe Salterton 
and leave Carstairs in chill silence, cold neglect, to his fate. 
By his own shortsighted folly, and worse, he had tied her hands 
and cut himself off from the help she might have offered. It 
was just, oh, it was just! Righteous retribution had befallen 
him, for he was punished not for the crime of which he was 
innocent, but for the crime of which he was guilty, and Helen 
knew and he also. Yet withthe sudden revolt against her own 
convictions of which a woman is capable—if she could have 


spared him, nay, if she could have borne his punishment for 
him ! 

Three years! Three years! She came home toa sullen sea, 
heaving under a leaden sky, with an angry cloudbreak land- 
wards in the west, and it seemed written over everything. 





pees 
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Anita, though devoured by curiosity, spared her inquiry of any 
sort—Philip's fiat, ‘I will not have her worried with questions,” 
was sufficient to ensure that. And Dickie? Dickie was gone! 
Helen wandered drearily through the garden, damp and sodden 
under weeping winter skies, quivering with association, loud- 
voiced to memory—past the gap in the beeches by the low 
stone wall where they had talked so happily, past the turn of 
the path where he had branded himself for ever in her sight, 
past the summer-house, where she had refused to take his 
hand, the gate, where she had let him leave her with no word 
of farewell, the curtained alcove on the staircase indoors, where 
he had dared to tell her he loved her in spite of everything! 
And so up to her own room, where she had ample leisure to 
realise her own heartbreak, though all that had happened was 
just. 

By the evening the girl had schooled herself to quietness 
and to what passes for resignation, when one is_ bitterly 
conscious of one’s own impotence. She was in the drawing- 
room with Anita and Philip—dear, good Philip, who forebore 
so steadily to urge his undoubted right to explanation—when 
William knocked and entered. 


’ 


“If you please, ’m,” he said to Helen, “Ephraim Clutter- 
buck is asking for you.” 

“For me?” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Nell, I'll go. It’s brandy or 
beef-tea or something. Why didn’t you tell cook, William ? 
He can’t possibly want any of us.” 

“T did tell cook, ’m, but he asked for Miss Thorneycroft 
perticklerly. He seems anxious, ’m.” 

Helen rose wearily. But for her new aching sense of com- 
munity with all who might be in trouble, she would not have 
gone. Philip checked further remonstrances from Anita. 

“Let her go. Anything to take her out of herself,” he said, 
not so low but that Helen heard him. She smiled whitely. It 
was a foretaste of what she might expect for the next three 
years. Distraction, excitement, perhaps gaiety would be 
insisted upon—and how futile it all was! 

There was a long, flagged passage leading past the servants’ 
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quarters to a door at the back of the house, and at the door 
Clutterbuck, burly, grizzled, and weatherbeaten, was standing. 
A smile crossed his wrinkled face at sight of Helen ; most of 
the cottagers within reach knew her well, but Clutterbuck and 
his “ missus ” were among her favourites. 

“ Th’ owd wife’s a bit badly,” he said without any preamble, 
and his manner, in spite of the absence of any sort of title, 
was respectful. ‘‘ Ef yo’ cu’d see your way ti com over wi’ me 
a minit, she’d be'rare an’ glad. It’s a goodish step, ah know, 
an it’s spittin’ wi’ raain an’ beginnin’ ti blow above a bit, bud 





“Why, is she seriously ill ?” 

“ Noa, it’s nun so varry serious.” 

“Was she in bed when you came out ?” 

“T’ bed! Eh, noa, she’s up an’ abaht, bud 

“Then,” gently, but a good deal astonished, “I don’t see 
any reason to come to-night, Ephraim. You shall take her 
some beef-tea and a little wine—anything you think she could 
fancy. Cook will have some chicken left, I dare say, and I'll 
come and see her in the morning.” 

“Well, bud, yo’ see,” twisting his shining sou’-wester 
awkwardly about in his knotted hands, “ ti-morrer’ll be ti 
lat’ !” 

“Too late! Why? Do you mean you are afraid she is 
s going to die?” 

“Eh, noa, she’s nun bahnd ti dee! Bud e 

Suddenly Helen’s lips parted slightly and her eyes widened. 
There was something behind. A thrill of excitement, almost 
fear, shook her pulses. 

“ But what, Ephraim ?” 

His honest eyes met hers in a long slow look. He came a 


” 








step nearer. 

“Well, yo’ see,” his voice cautious and subdued, “it’s nit so 
mich the missus ; she’s badly, bud she’s nun so varry badly. 
But theere’s a lad at our place ti-neet, an’ it’s him, maistly, ’at 
wants yo’, yo’ knaw.” 

‘A lad ?”—leaning faintly against the wall a moment, for 
her muscles had failed her—‘* What lad ?” 
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“ Well, ’tis as well, p'raps, nut ti saay what lad, precise, yo’ 
knaw, but it’s a lad ’at wants ti see yo’. An’ he’s going aht w’ 
t’ mackerel booats ti-neet. That’s what med me saay ti-morrer 
wer’ ti lat.’ Nay, tha’ll nut go a-that’n,” as Helen, in her blind 
excitement, would have sprung past him into the damp night. 
“Tha mun hev a warm wrop o’ sum sooart an’ sensible booits 
on, theere’s little good ‘’ they bits o’ things,” with a glance of 
scorn at her embroidered satin shoes. “ An’ yo'll remember” 
—standing squarely in front of her till he should have had time 
for his deliberate utterance—“ ’at it’s my missus yo’re bahnd ti 
see, an’ you'll tak’ th’ vittles an’ a wee drop sperrits same as 
yo’ sed. 'Tis as well, yo’ knaw.” 

“Yes,” said Helen with a gasp, as the wisdom, nay, the 
necessity of such cautious counsels dawned on her reeling 
brain. ‘Cook,” passing swiftly into the kitchen, “ put me 
something in a basket; I am going to see Mrs. Clutterbuck ; 
she is ill! And tell Mr. Beresford—after I am gone, will you, 
please ?” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

‘* An’ mebbe she weean’t be home ageean till ti-morn. Yo’d 
m’appen best tell t’maister that, same time,” put in Clutterbuck 
quietly. 

Cook flounced away from him in a clatter of pans. To the 
smooth-mannered South Country woman, Miss Helen's toler- 
ance of Clutterbuck and his “ ways” was mystery, and always 
would be. Clutterbuck stood his ground and waited. He 
nodded approval of Helen’s long fur-lined cloak, with its hood 
drawn closely about her face, took her basket from her, and led 
the way into the sobbing darkness. 

‘“‘ M’appen yo’d best tak’ my arm,” he said quietly. 

Helen took it, grateful for the support; and though the 
sleeve her fingers rested on was only that of a rough blue 
jersey, powdered with fish scales and stained with sea water, 
the arm inside it belonged to as simple, as true, as steadfast a 
gentleman as ever was clothed in broad cloth. 

Their way was along the cliff top. Clutterbuck had come 
the shorter road by the sands, but the many streams, the 
scattered boulders, the sounding water plunging moment after 
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moment nearer and nearer, rendered that way back impractic- 


able for Helen. The lantern Clutterbuck carried made a little- 


ring of murky yellow light, so that their path lay clear a foot 
or two before them; but beyond that, before, behind, around, 
the howling night closed in its black walls. Helen could not 
speak ; it was as much as she could do to keep her feet. The 
wind got down her throat and choked her, blinded, deafened, 
and at last worsted her altogether, so that she stood in what 
shelter a struggling thorn hedge, all blown one way, could 
afford, to breathe and recover herself. 

““A wind’s allus ark’ard fur females,” said Clutterbuck, 
patiently consoling. ‘ Yo’ see they carries so mich saail!” 

She gathered her determination. Excitement and dread 
drove her on again. Clutterbuck, aware of her thirst for 
details, took advantage of the first dip that sheltered them a 
little from the gale. 

“Ah can’t tell yo’ mich, fur ah deean’t knaw mich mysen. 
He came ti ahr plaace abaht seven i’t’ mornin’, pretty nigh wore 
out. He’d footed it fro’ Stanisley, an’ that’s a matter o’ twenty 
mile an’ mair. Ah can’t saay howhe got awaay, bud he'd gi’en 
’em clean leg-bail somehow,—’ t’ traain, he said. An’ theere’s 
a snug little hidin’ plaace back o’ ahr cottage ’at he knawed on, 
an’ he knawed he’d be welcome ti ahr door, onny time, onny 
rooad. So he came straight awaay. He’s nut th’ first lad’at’s 
lain snug theer a bit, till t’ hue an’ cry wer ower, an’ he 
knawed that too. He’s off wi’ t’ mackerel booats ti-neet. Ah 
telt yo’ that, didn’t ah ? Ma booat’ll m’appen goa a bit furder 
an t’ others.” 

“ To-night!” . 

Helen gazed over the whirling tossing water, where a livid 
gleam, now near, now farther out, caught what light there was. 
He would trust himself on that howling waste in a little 
ackerel boat to-night ! 


“ Ay, it’s a nasty night,” said Ephraim, entirely comprehend-- 


ing, “‘ bud t’ wind’s off shore. It mud ’a bin warse!” And 
then suddenly the miles of windy cliff were behind them, and 
Helen was passing down the three-cornered patch of potatoes, 
with a flood of yellow light through an open cottage door in front. 
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Who was this in fisherman’s boots and blue jersey, from out 
of which his well-moulded bronzed throat and head rose hand- 
somely ? If he had yielded to the temptation that seized and 
shook him, so that the effort to master it left him faint; if he 
had taken her then and there to his heart as he might have 
done, as he ought to have done, there would have been an end 
of misconceptions between those two. Weary, remorseful, 
ashamed as he was, he might have dared it, but for his shrink- 
ing fear lest she should think he was urging a claim that might 
not exist, a claim that must never be urged, however much it 
existed. His hands clenched hard on the back of the chair he 
had been sitting in, and the smile with which he faced her was 
steady, if a little bitter. 

‘‘Schemer, liar, bigamist, criminal, and prison-breaker! It’s 
a nice catalogue, isn’t it, Helen ?” 

Helen did not question the justice of this scathing self- 
accusation, as perhaps he had hoped she might. She loosened 
the clasp of her heavy cloak at her throat, as if it or his list of 
titles choked her. He had undeniably earned his right to 
each and every one of them, but not one of them described the 
man before her, all the same. She came quickly forward, her 
soft black evening dress, glittering all over with tiny points of 
jet and steel, iooking oddly out of place in the little white- 
washed kitchen, and laid a hand that trembled on the high 
mantel-shelf. Neither of them noticed that Clutterbuck and 
his wife had left them. 

‘“‘ How ?” she breathed. 

“Oh, the usual story. A lucky accident—a soldier is trained 
to take instant advantage of that sort of thing, you know. They 
started me off to London with two fellows to take care of me; 
it was about four in the afternoon—first-class carriage. Just 
before we started the elder man remembered a telegram he had 
to send. Something delayed him, and we started without him. 
The other fellow yelled lustily to stop the train and wait for 
him. He would undoubtedly have managed it, but jusi as he 
reached for the communication-cord— You know that red 
woollen rope thing for hats ?” 

Tea 
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“ Well, | wrenched it down, and before he knew what I was 
up to I'd tied his arms behind him and jerked him backwards. 
Then I got the other cord and tied his legs. I tucked him 
away snugly under the seat, and threatened I’d gag him if he 
didn’t lie quiet. He lay quiet enough. We weren’t supposed 
to stop until we got to King’s Cross, and he knew the other 
fellow would telegraph forward, and so did I. But you see 1 
didn’t get to King’s Cross. I never meant to.” 

“ But how?” 

“‘T calculated on the train slowing down as we reached 
London, and jumping for it. I risked breaking my neck, of 
course, but really I didn’t care. But a better thing than that 
happened ; we actually stopped alongside another train. It 
was only a moment, but it was long enough for me.” 

“Why? What P 

His pale lips quivered into an excited smile, and a light 
sprang into his dark eyes at the recital. 

“‘I had the windows open ready, as I told you, for any 
chance that might turn up. The window of the carriage along- 
side mine was open too, and a man that has seen service doesn’t 
hesitate. I madea dash for it and hurled myself through. Our 
train moved as I fell headlong into the other one. A moment 
earlier and I must have been killed. As it was, I got my ankle 
grazed. The carriage wasempty. I recognised the line before 
long. We were on the road to Peterborough.” 

He stopped, his voice a little strained, his breath coming 
quick and hard. 

“Tt was a slowtrain. I got out at a little country station, 
when I judged we were getting pretty close to Peterborough, 
and paid my fare from the one before. Then I took a ticket 


and the next train on. Oh, it was quite simple.” 
“But F 








‘Oh, yes, they had telegraphed and the station was watched. 
I saw a big fellow with a black moustache stopped and spoken 
to. It saved me, without a doubt. I went from Peterborough 
to York, and from York to Stanisley; it was as far as I could 
get. From Stanisley I walked here. It was all quite easy.” 
“What made you come here ?” 





—_s 
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“ Well, Clutterbuck would peril his soul for me cheerfully. 
I had a boy of his in my company; he got into trouble—and I 
—helped him. It was nothing much, only Clutterbuck makes 
a fuss. He is going to take me across to Hamburg—he’s been 
before. I can get from Hamburg—anywhere. Besides "— 
the dark colour flushing up suddenly—“ I wanted to see you.” 

Helen looked steadily into the fire. She was trembling with 
excitement, the sense of his nearness, a vague terror of what 
was to come next. 

“T thought,” a little hoarsely, “you would like to know 
exactly what had happened. Besides, it was beyond me. I 
couldn't go without saying ‘Good-bye’ to you. This is Good- 
bye, Helen.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes wide, bright, startled. 

“ If. ” 

“In any case.” 

Clutterbuck softly pushed open the door. 

“We mun goa, capt’in ;” after all the old title came easiest. 
““Th’ lads is signalling fro’ t’ jetty.” 

“ Coming! Helen, I don’t ask you to forgive me; you 
can’t! But, as the years come, think kindly of me sometimes 
if youcan. You liked me once, you know. You shall have 
your liberty shortly. God bless you always.” 

A blast of cold air swept over her, making the candles in the 
tall brass sticks gutter, and blowing a whirling eddy of smoke 
from the open fire. The door was wide to the night, the room 
was empty, he was gone. Helen took a quick gliding step 
forward. 

“ Keith !” 

Her voice on the one word rang suddenly clear, thrilling. 
It reached him as he plunged through the rushing blackness 
outside. With his hand on the little wooden gate, below which 
the breakneck path zigzagged down the face of the cliff, he stood 
a moment, quivering. She had called him by his name! She 
must have thought of him by it! Ephraim laid a hand on his 
arm. 

‘‘ Lad, tha hesn’t time.” 

He hadn’t time! Besides, it was better, perhaps, to go 
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hugging a delusion than to turn back and prove it a delusion. 
Helen stood, whitening swiftly, by Mrs. Clutterbuck’s side. 

“Have they gone?” 

‘Ay, they’ve gone ; t’ lads weean’t waait, once t’ tide serves. 
They’re welly off be now! Why, dearie,” with a gasp at sight 
of her stricken face, ‘ what is he to thee ?” 

“Oh, Mary, he is my husband!” 

It seemed the one thing that made her woe at the loss of him 
intelligible. Drawn together by a common sympathy, Mary, 
half shy, half bold, slid a plump arm about her, and laid her 
wholesome, wrinkled cheek against the little puffs and curls of 
Helen’s daintily. dressed head. 

“ Ay, lassie, an’ t’ other’s mine. I’ve bid good-bye to him, 
I hev, times an’ ageean, i’ danger and i’ sorrow. But he’s 
comed back ageean.” 

But Helen was sobbing her heart out on Mary Clutter- 
buck’s comfortable grey-wincey-clad shoulder. This one 
could never come back again. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


[T was a nine days’ wonder. Every hoarding, every news- 

paper bill blazoned it in sensational headlines to the world. 
“The Meltham Mystery—Verdict—Escape of the Prisoner.” 
All the world wagged its head and whispered scandals, old and 
new, and worried disgusted officials with the wisdom of its 
counsels ; and a little knot of four, up in the north-east corner 
of Yorkshire, watched the march of events with intelligence, 
and waited, breathing day by day more freely. Philip, in 
possession now of the revised version of the truth Helen had 
prepared for the world, was the girl’s great support and stay. 
“IT never understood,” she told him one day, “what the word 
‘brother’ could mean before.” An acknowledgment that 
brought a lump into his throat and a light into his eyes. 
Then, ten days after Helen had spent the night in Clutterbuck’s 
cottage, came a telegram, two words only, ‘‘Ceremony stands.” 
It was from Madeira. 
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“He is safe,” said Philip with a quiet sigh of relief; ‘“ we 
have no extradition treaty with Portugal.” 

Helen answered nothing. She sat so long, with her elbows 
on the table and her head supported by her hands, staring at 
those two words, that Philip was vaguely alarmed. He came 
round and laid a kindly hand on her shoulder. 

“Are you sorry, Nell?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t that.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“1 am frightened.” 

‘Frightened! Why ?” 

“ Philip, he said ‘Good-bye’ to me. He promised me my 
freedom, shortly.” 

“ But what are you frightened of ?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“You must know. You wouldn’t tremble like that for 
nothing.” 

No answer. The girl seemed to shrink and droop before 
him. ‘ 

“‘ Nell,” he asked presently, “ what do you want to do?” 

“T can’t do anything!” with a catch in her voice. It was a 
bitter acknowledgment, since but for her own wrongheadedness 
she might have done much. 

“Is it money ?—My dear, dear girl,” as Helen did not 
answer, “I think by this time you might treat me with a little 
more confidence.” 

“Philip,” looking up with darkening eyes, ‘I shall want 
fifty pounds.” 

‘Five hundred if you like. What ” He checked him- 
self. ‘‘ What are you going to do with it?” savoured of the 
curmudgeon. But Helen read his thought. 

“Tl am going to him.” 

Philip nodded ; it was her right, and her action in claiming 
it won his entire approval. Onlookers see most of the game, 
and he was not nearly as much surprised at Helen's decision 
as she was herself. 

“I'd telegraph first, if I were you,” vaguely conscious that 
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the unnamed fear that lurked in Helen’s eyes had touched him. 
“You can’t! He has sent no address!” 

“ He will be at the ‘Santa Clara’; he stayed there last time ;’ 
and Helen took a telegram form and wrote rapidly, “ Wait for 
me.—HEL En.” 

“Wait? Why, where is he going ?” 

“‘T don’t know! Philip,” with a gasp; “‘ perhaps it would 
be better not to send it!” 

What was she afraid of ?—and would her message precipitate 
matters ? 

““Oh, I would send it if I were you. It’s as well to feel— 
one has done everything.” 

Helen listened, her lips whitening. Philip was afraid too. 

During the days when the steamer forged its way steadily 
from the chill waves and frowning skies of Britain into sun- 
shine and summer seas Helen had ample time to examine her 
own heart and face her position fairly. How would he greet 
her ? What welcome might she expect when she reached her 
journey’s end? He had told her once that he loved her— 
those curt phrases, full of angry misery and quivering with 
passion, rang in her ears even yet, and she had found that 
brusque and hopeless love-making, its very bluntness an 
assurance of its sincerity, convincing enough at the time. But 
later, now, when the conviction had had time to fade and the 
thrill of truth eluded her memory ? He might have meant it 
it at the time,—it seemed to her that her certainty must have 
had some foundation—but did he feel it now? A hundred 
times a day she asked herself the question, only to be faced 
with the impossibility of seeing the man apart from his devo- 
tion to Edith Colquhoun. A hundred times a day she gripped 
her resolution afresh and took her courage in both hands. 
Would they hold out to the end? Would she find herself 
landed in Madeira without the moral strength to carry out her 
project and force herself upon a man who, perhaps, did not 
want her? A hundred times a day she fell back again upon 
her sheet-anchor of fact. 

“T am his wife. I have a right to go to him and—for other 
things—I shall soon see.” 
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And his sin against her? What about that? The question 
whether she would or she would not, whether she could or she 
could not forgive, had been absorbing enough up to now; but 
her mind had vaulted, as a woman’s mind will, to such entirely 
different levels that the question no longer existed. 

Meanwhile Carstairs lingered in Madeira, though he was not 
waiting there for Helen, for the very good reason that he had 
no idea she wished him to wait. He was not at the “Santa 
Clara ”—her telegram in the rack, awaiting his arrival, was the 
very first thing Helen saw when she asked for him there—but 
at the ‘Royal Edinburgh,” in his wife’s old rooms, though 
why he had chosen them he could not havetold anybody. His 
plans were decided upon, but there was no particular hurry in 
carrying them out. He had long held the calm and definite 
opinion that, when a man’s life is of no further value to him, 
he is entirely justified in laying it down. The conviction, to 
his thinking, argued neither especial courage nor especial 
cowardice, nothing but ordinary common sense. He had lost, 
as far as he could see, all that made his life valuable—his pro- 
fession, his right to return to his native country, to hold up his 
head among his fellow men; he had alienated for ever the one 
woman who might have knitted up the ravelled strands of his 
destiny into a comprehensible whole, and at six-and-thirty a 
man does not care to begin a solitary fight with the world 
again. Besides, there was his promise to Helen. He owed it 
to her to release her, even as he had said, and there was only 
one way. 

He had, during his long wait for the developments he had 
definitely expected would follow Braithwaite’s return to 
England, realised a few hundred pounds and banked it in 
Madrid. It was easy to transfer it to Madeira. Until it 
should be finished he gave himself breathing time—living 
comfortably, spending lavishly though not recklessly, helping 
generously any case of need or difficulty that came under 
his notice, though he consciously shortened his days by 
so doing. When he should have reached the end of 
his tether there was a projected voyage to the Argentine, a 
voyage which he definitely intended should merge into the 
VOL. LXXV. s 
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much longer journey. There was no trace of mock heroism, 
of nauseating self-pity about his calm settlement of the course 
of future events. Disgusted, and a little weary at the turn 
life had taken, doggedly bent on righting the wrong he had 
done Helen, it was a distinct relief to remember that this idling 
under soft skies and among summer flowers, robbed of all 
pleasure, threaded through as it was with the ache of an ever- 
present recollection, had a definite limit. In its own way the 
knowledge added an undeniable zest to each day as it passed 
him. It was in a frame of mind possessing its own cheerful- 
ness that he entered his sitting-room some eight days after the 
sending of Helen’s telegram. A white hat, wreathed with 
purple and white lilac, and a dainty white cloth coat lay on a 
chair just inside the door ; gloves and parasol to match were on 
the next. A subtle suggestion of broad English lavender fields 
hung in the soft air. Before he had time to still the leap of his 
pulses at the association which the scent brought to his mind, a 
curtain was swept away from a farther window, and Helen 
stepped into the room. For a moment his whole face lit up ; 
the next he looked to the full as dismayed as ever poor Helen 
had dreaded to see him. 

‘““What are you doing here?” was his most embarrassing 
greeting. 

Helen flinched, but she recovered herself almost instantly. 
She had this interview to go through, and she had never 
expected it to be a pleasant one. 

“| have come to speak to you. I—te!egraphed,” handing 
him the unopened envelope as she spoke. 

He read it, frowning thoughtfully. 

“It’s as well I didn’t get it, if you really want to see me,” he 
told her, ‘“‘ because I shouldn’t have, you know.” 

“« Shouldn’t have what ?” 

“Shouldn’t have waited. I don’t know what you want to 
see me for,” his face clouding again. ‘“ I’ve written all possible 
details.” 

It was a cruelty, an unnecessary cruelty. Why had she 
forced it on him ? 

“| wanted to speak to you,” she said steadily. 
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He raised his head, recovering something of his usual manner 
with an effort. 

“Will you come and sit down? Is there anything I can 
offer you ?” with his hand on the bell. 

Helen shook her head almost irritably. She came heart- 
thirsty, soul-weary, and he offered her a cooling drink and a 
chair ! 

“T want to know what your plans are,” she said, and her 
voice was steady, but very low. ‘‘I—do not wish to lay too 
much stress upon the fact, but I have a right to know.” 

He looked up quickly, a. smile, half-wistful, half-cynical, 
gleaming in his dark eyes. 

“It’s a right I hardly expected you to urge.” 

“ But I do urge it. I have come out to ask for, to hear the 
whole truth. Will you—tell me ?” 

“Yes. As you say, you have a right to know. In the first 
place, the ceremony we went through at Trentborough is legal. 
Madeline, my wife, died in the morning at half-past nine; she 
was travelling early to avoid the heat. MHalf-past nine in 
Madeira is about half-past ten in England. We were together 
in Trentborough at twelve. All that you would have known 
in a day or two. I have written, as I told you.” 

“ But that is not all I wish to know.” 

“Indeed! What else is there?” 

‘‘T want you to tell me—what you are going to do—now.” 

“T am staying here for the present.” 

“For how long?” 

‘Oh, three weeks—a month, perhaps, if I’m careful!” 

“Tf you are careful ?” 

He bit his lip. He shrank with a sort of horrified amuse- 
ment from the possibility of Helen’s guessing his intentions. 

“ And after—at the month’s end, what then?” 

“1 was going to the Argentine.” 

“To stay there?” 

“ Probably.” 

Helen rose. She had been sitting looking up at him as he 
leant idly against the table. 

“ You promised you would tell me the truth.” 
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“Yes!” huskily. 

‘You never would have reached the Argentine.” 

‘“‘|—might not have done.” 

‘“‘And—do you think—that is quite fair—to me ?” 

He raised his head and stared at her. 

‘“‘T don’t know what you mean,” he said blankly. 

Yet he had been shown the truth had he cared to see it. 
The one who loved him better than he loved himself! So she 
had been proclaimed in open court. It had staggered him at 
the time with its blinding possibilities, but what was it to him 
now? Simply a clever shaft directed by Denisthorne at the 
“tendher hearrts” of the jury, in which he had, to Carstairs’ 
cynical amusement, so profound a confidence. Even yet the 
agonised break of her voice on his name the night he had left 
her at Clutterbuck’s cottage rang in his ears sometimes. What 
was it to him now? Simplya delusion born of his own aching 
desire, a delusion he would not even mention, lest he should 
lose his excuse for hugging it. No; he had been shown too 
clearly, he had been taught too cruelly, what he was in Helen’s 
eyes to believe easily that her attitude towards him could be 
anything but antagonistic. Helen twisted her slim fingers 
together till the pressure was pain. 

“‘Do you remember ”—speaking was difficult, for her heart 
was beating in her throat ; but she had this thing to do and she 
could only hold desperately to her courage and her composure 
until she had done it—‘‘ what you told me—on the staircase— 
that night at Combe Salterton ?”’ 

“ About Braithwaite? Yes, of course.” 

“But you told me something else—not about Braith- 
waite.” 

“T told you—I loved you,” the colour rising darkly in his 
bronzed face. “Yes, I know. I beg your pardon. I had no 
business to.” 

“ Was—that true ?” 

“Of course it was!” staring sombrely down. 

“Ts it true—now ?” 

He thrust his hands deep down into his pockets and swung 
half round with a curt laugh. 
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“T really don’t see that it matters much. It wouldn’t make 
any difference to you if it were.” 

“It makes all the difference to me! Js it?” 

“Yes,” reluctantly, almost angrily. “I wouldn’t have 
insulted you by telling you again, but you force it from me. I 
do love you with all my heart and soul. If things had been 
different——” He broke off and his face set stonily. ‘Even 
as they are,” he went on hoarsely, “I thank God that I have 
known you; it has made all the world different for me—in 
spite of everything. I didn’t know—lI didn’t even suspect what 
you were to me—till: you left me—that day we had been in 
Trentborough together, then I—found out. Of course I know 
I’ve no business to be saying all this—as things are; but you 
asked me—and it’s true.” 

“Then ” Helen turned with a lovely look and laid a 
hand upon his arm. He stared at it as it rested, timid, quiver- 
ing, on his grey sleeve. Then he raised a surprised and frown- 
ing face. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked with a catch in his voice. 

‘‘T mean,” her soft and earnest eyes seeking his, ‘that I a: 
your wife, that this is my place—and | take it.” 

For a moment he was absolutely still. Then he shook the 
fair little hand from his sleeve almost as if it burnt him. 

‘“‘This is impossible!” he said hoarsely, ‘the good woman’s 
idea of duty !—absolute self-sacrifice! But you don’t think I’m 
likely to accept it?” 

Then Helen broke down. For an instant she hid her face in 
her hands, but only for an instant. 

“But—don’t you, or won’t you understand?” she asked 
passionately, raising quivering lips and wet eyes. “It isn’t 
only you that cares. Oh,” dropping into the chair she had 
risen from in a tempest of sobs, “I think I have loved you 
always—from the first! I believe 1 would have married you— 
at any time—if I had thought you cared ever so little for me— 
without ¢hat/” 

He bent over her and laid a hand that shook on her 
shoulder. 

“Helen, think what you are saying! 





I’m not likely to be 
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too easily convinced. It means too much to me. Remember 
to whom you are speaking, a man—outcast—a convicted criminal 
—flying from punishment! a man whose fortunes are broken, 
whose career is ruined, who dare never show his face at home 
again; worse than that—a man who, to save his neck, can 
scheme and lie and trick into a false position a woman he 
reveres “ 

“Yes, and a man that can repent and atone, that can love and 
renounce, that can sacrifice himself and all that is best in him 
and hislife to a woman—twice over! Oh, Keith,” with sudden, 
passionate appeal, ‘ which of them is you ?” 

“l’m afraid—the first is, anyhow.” 





He had raised her and was 
holding her firmly by the arms, though his hands shook. ‘I’ve 
only one thing to say: I didn’t know. If any one had told me 
—beforehand—that I should ever do such a dastardly trick, I 
wouldn’t have believed him, I wouldn’t really!” with dreary 
simplicity. ‘Helen, be careful; think what you are doing! 
You know the sort of man | am—the kind of thing I am 
capable of!” 

Helen looked up, the carmine colour flooding her face; and 
the hand he had shaken off so roughly a minute ago slid softly 
to his collar, timidly, as fearing a second repulse. 

“|’m not afraid! If there are risks,” a lovely smile lighting 
her wet eyes, “‘ I am ready to take them.” 


He took her to the heart that had wearied for her, the arms 
that had ached for her, through all the icy chill of his own 
wrongdoing. 

“ Helen, if you well ” he said brokenly, laying his bronzed 
cheek against the soft and shining coils of her hair. 

If she would! With her as the sunshine of his world, the 
mainspring of his life, then indeed there was some sense in 
trying to piece together his broken fortunes, some reason for 
facing destiny, for daring changes and chances once more. 
With Helen to give motive to his actions, coherence to 
his days, then indeed everything was worth while—and 
nothing was impossible. Yet his uneasy conscience smarted 
still. 
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“T’ve no right,” he said presently. ‘I don’t know what I’m 
asking you—to share—there isn’t anything!” with a curt 
laugh. ‘‘I have money, a littlke—at home. I settled it on you; 
it brings in about two-seventy a year. I didn’t know whether 
they would let you have it, as things are, but I made it over on 
the chance.” 

“ Money !” with a delight that was not quite so shamelessly 
mercenary as it sounded. “I didn’t know you had any! Why, 
with money we can do anything. -We will grow lemons in 
California, coffee in Ceylon; we will have a sheep-farm in 
Australia! What does it matter what we do,” hiding her face 
on his coat with a little breathless laugh, “so long as we are 
together ?” 

His arms tightened about her. For the first time since that 
black night in August, Helen saw how he could look when he 
looked happy. Oh, blessed solitude of two! The solution of 
the riddle of life, the key to unlock the puzzle of the world! 

“But,” his face clouding suddenly, “I don’t know whether 
it is mine—now. I don’t know whether—they will let me 
touch it——” 

“Oh, yes, they will. If you will do what I want you to do.” 

A sudden gravity had fallen upon Helen also. She had by 
no means done all she came to do. 

‘‘What do you want me to do?” 

“Do you love me—well enough—to—to do as I ask you ?” 

‘“‘ Anything—everything !” 

‘‘ Then ”—it was a test indeed—‘“ I want you to go back to 
England with me.” 

He threw up his head suddenly and his eyes blazed. 

“ Prison !—J/” 

That was all he put into words ; but the scorn that rang in 
his voice, the indignation that set him quivering all over, were 
eloquent. Helen raised imploring eyes. He answered her 
look. 

“Do you know what prison means, Helen ?” 

‘‘T know what exile means! I know what it will mean to 
you to feel that you never can, you never dare go home 
again.” 
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“But it will be double, perhaps treble, what I could not 
stand before !” 

“T don’t think so. You have friends—more than you know. 
They will move the world for you! And even if it is, shall not 
I be near you always, watching, hoping, waiting till the end? 
Oh, Keith, face it, bear it, for my sake!” 

He drew her close again. sor her sake! It would be exile 
for her as well as for him if he refused; had she not unreserv- 
edly thrown in her lot with his? And his imagination put 
before him her certain suffering under such a future more 
vividly than his own. For her sake! He laid his cheek to 
hers a moment. 

“Will you believe,” he whispered, “if I do, that it is because 
I am sorry ?—that it is because there is nothing I would not do 
to prove to you y 

“T know without that!” 

“But if 1 face even this for your sake, will it make you 
understand * 

“You shall not face it for my sake; it is for your own!” 

“For my own—wever!” with passionate denial. “For 
yours!” 








For hers he faced it. She carried him back in triumph, 
bound hand and foot in silken chains, actuated, as all the world 
knew, not at all by the promptings of a tardy repentance, but 
simply and solely by his love for his wife; and the tender 
British heart, inside its crusty covering, melted with delight at 
the pathos of the little history. 

Helen had said rightly when she told him that more people 
were interested in his fortunes than he knew. As a decent 
and law-abiding citizen, he had always regarded himself as 
peculiarly solitary. A man of good family, he had many 
acquaintances, but no close relatives and few friends. But 
once having covered himself with an unenviable notoriety, he 
was astonished to find how many more he might have counted 
amongst them. People remembered his existence who had 
comfortably ignored him up to now; help was offered, exertions 
were made on his behalf all round. Facts were laid before the 
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Home Secretary, monster petitions were signed, and the signa- 
tures to them astounded more people than Carstairs. But 
nothing astonished him more than the result. One morning, 
some three months after his return to England, this paragraph 
found its way into the newspapers :-—— 

“Major Keith Carstairs, who, as we all remember, was 
persuaded by his wife to return to England and give himself up 
to the authorities in order to undergo his sentence of three years 
imprisonment for the manslaughter of his friend Mr. Henry 
L’Estrange, is at present in Wormwood Scrubbs Prison. His 
health, we are sorry to state, is by no means satisfactory. 
Fresh evidence bearing on his case has been laid before the 
Home Secretary, and vigorous representations made on his 
behalf, in consideration of which, and of the fact that his health 
is suffering severely under the confinement, it has been decided 
to commute the sentence from three years to two years.” 

The years wore away, interminable to look forward to, to look 
back upon—a flash. Once again it was December weather, 
crisp and white. A brisk feeling of Christmas was in the air, 
and Combe Salterton killed the fatted calf in Carstairs’ honour. 
He was hardly in the humour to enjoy it, though he did his 
best. He looked worn, haggard, older; he was inclined to be 
moody and silent, sensitively aware as he was of the prison 
taint that, to his fancy, clung about him. Only with Helen did 
some little glimpse of the old Keith Carstairs—the Keith 
Carstairs who had dared Fate and slipped that sinister ring on 
his finger in his room at the Langham—peep out again. But 
Helen was happy ; she would win him back to his old self in 
time. She told him so. He smiled sombrely. 

‘‘Not in England,” he said; “I cannot breathe here. Helen, 
will you follow my fortunes somewhere else, if I get the chance 
to go?” 

“You know [ will,” she told him softly. 

The chance came. Fickle fortune was tired of frowning at 
him, and the news of his release lad jogged the memory of his 
friends. One of them wrote to him, and the address at the 
top of the letter and the signature at the bottom made Carstairs 
gasp. It curtly requested an interview. 


} 
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The writer was a man of high position, birth, and breeding, 
frail and old and keen. Carstairs felt that he had read him 
through before he was seated. 

“You know Burmah ?” 

“Well. I have been out there ten years.” 

“Mixed much with the people ?” 

“Yes. I like them well. If one knows them well one 
must!” 

“I{’m. They’re the very devil to manage. Do you speak 
the language ?” 

“ Fairly well.” 

‘‘Darolles writes to me to send him men. He’s at his wits’ 
end. There is trouble on the frontier, any amount of it. 
Would you go?” 

‘*] should be only too happy,” said Carstairs with a start. 

“You'd be a sort of agent, deputy-commissioner. I don’t 
know exactly what posts Darolles wants to fill, but I know that, 
as far as I can see, you would be the right man in the right 
place. We want men, you know, men with all their wits about 
them, men who understand handling other men, especially hill- 
men. You would have to go out to Rangoon and put yourself 
under Darolles’ orders. I really don’t think I can do better 
than send you. You wouldn’t mind roughing it a bit ?” 

“Mind! But,” flushing awkwardly, “I should have thought 
you would have preferred some one—with a clean record 3s 

“ Hang your record, man! Who will know anything about 
your record out there? Besides, after all, what was it? An 
accident—and all the world knows it! You have been punished, 
of course, and what was that? A miscarriage of justice, and 
all the world knows it. The truth is, you are exactly the sort 
of fellow the Empire can’t afford to lose-——and I don’t mean to 
lose you. The post is yours—if you care to take it.” 

“T shall be only too happy,” said Carstairs with entire 
truth. 





Meanwhile Anita’s mind was much exercised. The terms 
upon which Helen and Keith were living did not please her 
at all. 
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‘Nell, he is your husband. It isn’t right,” she told her 
bluntly. 

It was then that the result of many a whispered colloquy 
was made known. The ceremony in the Trentborough Tegis- 
trar’s office might be legal, as every one assured her it was— 
she supposed it must be; but, te Helen’s thinking, it was 
extremely unsatisfactory. She crimsuned slowly at her sister's 
protest. 

‘‘Nan,” she told her softly, ‘‘we are going to be married 
again—in church.” 

So it was. Helen was not cheated out of her wedding-day, 
but had one “like other people,’’ as Anita expressed it with 
much satisfaction. In making arrangements for it, Keith and 
Helen stumbled upon their first divergence of opinion. The 
old wedding-ring, the one she had so nearly thrown across the 
Trentborough market-place, would do, Helen decided ; but her 
choice of a keeper struck Carstairs with chill dismay, for she 
would have the eye of Siva and no other. 

‘‘But it’s unreasonable,” he told her with stiff lips. “My 
darling, I daren’t—and that’s the truth.” 

Helen hid a laughing face upon his arm, 

“Oh, Keith, it’s so foolish. It’s your one weakness, and I’m 
bent on curing you. Dear, don’t you see that its power for 
evil, if ever it had any, is broken? What has it brought me? 
All my happiness. Oh, Keith, let me have it; J] shouldn’t care 
for any other.” 

For a long time he refused steadily, almost angrily; then, in 
the end, and sorely against his will, he yielded. But what it 
cost him Helen never knew; how he watched her in breathless 
terror by night, and fenced her round with anxious solicitude 
by day! But nothing happened. A week after the quiet little 
ceremony under the sharp, bright January sunshine, in the old 
church by the sea, Helen and Keith set out to make yet another 
English home in the wilderness—and nothing happened. 

They have lived now some six happy years among their 
mountain fastnesses. Helen is to come home next year for 
some months, that she and Anita may definitely settle the 
question, once for all, as to whose baby is the prettier. She 
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will not stay in England; for Keith’s heart is in his district, 
and Helen can count her friends amongst the laughing, dark- 
eyed Burmese girls by dozens. Upon her hand still quivers 
and flashes Siva’s one-time eye, and to disturb her happy 
serenity and Keith’s deep contentment, so far, nothing has 
happened ! 


THE END 
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IN MODERN SPAIN 


II.—THE WOMEN OF SPAIN 


HERE are some countries, one is inclined to assert, 
peculiarly apt to produce fine men, others peculiarly 
apt to produce fine women. That this is so on the 

physical side every traveller and tourist familiar with several 
countries has had occasion to observe. It is so also on the 
mental side. I have elsewhere pointed out, when investigating 
the genius of Great Britain, that while the men of Scotland have 
contributed more than their share to the sum of British intel- 
lectual achievement, and the men of Ireland less, as regards 
women the case is reversed, and the women of Ireland have 
contributed more than the women of Scotland. 

At the present day, at all events, it is difficult not to feel 
that the women of Spain, alike on the physical side and in 
intelligence, are on the average distinctly superior to the men. 
I say “at the present day,” for there is no reason to believe 
that this was always so. In the past the men of Spain have 
been distinguished by the most brilliant and militant personal 
qualities, equally great in the arts of peace and of war, not 
seldom in both at once. In the Spanish men of to-day, how- 
ever, it is usually difficult to recognise the splendid and restless 
activities of their forefathers. There is often a certain air of 
lassitude about them, of exhaustion, and they tend to be under- 
sized.!_ And these characteristics are mostly reflected in the 
comparative absence of brilliant adventurers or highly endowed 
personalities among the men of modern Spain when compared 
with the men of the great ages of Spain. Spain still produces 
industrious men ; the Catalans are distinguished for their com- 
mercial activities, the Galicians for their patient laboriousness 

1 Even in the Seville and in Valencia, where the tallest men are found, the 


average height is a little below 5 ft. 6 in., which is nearly two inches less than 
the English average, 
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in manual work; but these are not exactly the qualities by 
which Spain once gained her chief renown. It cannot be said 
that this must be set down to “ degeneration,” for then it would 
affect the feminine half of the race; but the women are full of 
energy and vigour even to advanced age; the Spaniards also 
are certainly a healthy people, and centenarians are by no 
means rare. 

While the problem is somewhat complicated, it is difficult 
not to feel that we must appeal to selection for its explanation. 
Everything has happened that could happen to kill out the 
virile, militant, independent elements of Spanish manhood. 
War alone, if sufficiently prolonged and severe, suffices to 
deplete a people of its most vigorous stocks. ‘‘ The warlike 
nation of to-day,’ says President Jordan, “is the decadent 
nation of to-morrow.” ! The martial ardour and success of the 
Spaniards lasted for more than a thousand years; it was only 
at very great cost that the Romans subdued the Iberians, and 
down to the sixteenth century the Spaniards were great 
soldiers; but the struggle in the Netherlands against the 
Dutch finally wasted their energies, and when at Rocroy, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the Spanish infantry 
that had been counted the finest in Europe went down before 
the French, the military splendour of Spain finally vanished. 

It is not war alone, however, that has tended to crush Spain’s 
manhood : the Inquisition, an institution in every way alien to 
the spirit of the race and only established—by Spaniards 
indeed——with great difficulty, killed, banished, and drove out all 
the varied, vigorous, and independent stocks on the intellectual 
side, just as war had on the militant side. And a third great 
cause of the depletion of manhood was the vast colonial empire 
“‘on which the sun never set.” All the ardent adventurers, in 
search of gold or fame or eager to convert the heathen, rushed 
to the new world and made the old world poorer. When 


1 This writer has lately stated in a powerful manner the arguments which 
tend to show that war permanently deprives a nation of manhood, that it isa 
people bred through long ages of peace which attains heroism and success in 
war, and that the warlike spirit tends to kill out itself and to produce a nation 
of weaklings. (‘‘ The Blood of the Nation,”’ Popular Science Monthly, May and 
June 1901.) 
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Ferdinand and Isabella conquered Granada, almost at the 
same moment that the Inquisition succeeded in establishing 
itself and that Columbus returned from his great expedition, 
Spain seemed about to reach the summit of her worldly glory, 
but at the same time she was preparing to plunge into an 
abyss. 

So it is that, as some one has said, the history of Spain may 
be summed up in a single ancient sentence: ‘ This is Castile, 
she makes men and wastes them.” But the women of Spain 
have not thus been wasted; war, persecution, and emigration 
have never borne heavily on them; there has been no powerful 
weeding out of the best here. And it seems to me that we 
might explain the fine qualities of Spanish women to-day by 
supposing that, while the stocks that specially tend to produce 
fine men have been killed out, the stocks that specially tend to 
produce fine women have not been subjected to this terrible 
process. 

Whether or no this is so, and even if I am somewhat unjust 
to the physical and intellectual qualities of modern Spanish 
men, the distinguished qualities of Spanish women can scarcely 
be questioned. Their beauty and grace are a theme for rhapsody 
to every tourist. And if we disregard the ordinary tourist we 
find that a scientific anthropologist like Mantegazza—who has 
travelled far and wide and who regards the study of beauty as 
one of the anthropologist’s most serious duties—reaches the 
conclusion that the most beautiful women, whether in the old 
world or the new, are those of Spanish and of British race, and 
that the finest Spanish women and the finest English women 
are the most perfectly beautiful types the world can show; it 
is certainly a conclusion that an English lover of Spain need 
not feel called upon to question. 

If any one can be found to question the beauty of Spanish 
women he should go tothe Feria at Seville. This is especially a 
woman’s festival, and the beautiful women of Andalusia, and, 
indeed, of Spain generally, crowd to Seville for the three days 
during which it is held. If the foreign visitor to the Prado de 
San Sebastian at this time has ever before in his life anywhere 
seen so many beautiful women beautifully dressed he may count 
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himself happy. The national costumes of Spain may be dying 
out, but on such an occasion as this the shawl and the mantilla 
are universal, and in Seville, at all events, the Andalusian 
woman betrays little desire to seek for new fashions from Paris. 
It is fortunate, for a Spanish woman in a Parisian costume is 
nearly always badly dressed, while in her native costume her 
distinction is perfect. In the Sevillian temperament, as | have 
elsewhere remarked, the aristocratic and the democratic are 
united ; this is reflected in the costume. Its simplicity, the 
universal love it reveals for black—a colour so admirably fitted 
to emphasise beauty and grace—introduce a note of distinction 
which is equally within reach of poor and rich. It is often 
difficult for an uninitiated stranger at a first glance to guess the 
social class of the woman he meets. 

The typical young Sevilian woman of the people builds her 
hair up into a little fortress with combs at the top of her head 
—in a way that is substantially the same as that practised by 
the women in this part of Spain two thousand years ago and 
described by Strabo—and she adorns it with a carnation or a 
rose. She wears a shawl, as, indeed, all Spanish women do, 
but the Sevillian woman is distinguished by the manner of 
wearing it; she folds it in oblong, not triangular, shape, so that 
it lies straight across the back and hangs over each arm; this 
method requires a little more skill than the triangular method, 
but, so worn, the shawl becomes a more expressive garment 
and adds a distinction tothe wearer. The Feria is a marvellous 
display of beautiful and various shawls—which are often, even 
when belonging to the poor, very costly—and they are nearly 
always worn in this way. There are, indeed, exceptions to 
this rule; some of the small and more elaborate Manila shawls 
cannot thus be worn, and the old women also wear the shawl 
cross-wise with a point hanging down, and at the same time 
do their hair at the back and not at the top of the head. The 
peculiar erection of the hair at the top of the head, the flowers 
that adorn it, and the method of wearing the shawl, are a 
kind of coquettish war-paint, the appanage of youth and 
vigour; and to me, at all events, there is a certain pathos 
and air of resignation in the return to the cross-wise 
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method with its inelegant tail lying motionlessly down the 
back, 

This method, however, becomes more frequent as we leave 
Seville in any direction, even at Cordova, and still more so at 
Granada. When we reach Aragon a totally different type of 
costume prevails, a severely prim type—well suited to the 
graver, more austere type of feminine beauty prevailing here— 
with little or no bright colour, one white flower alone perhaps 
being worn in the hair, which is done at the back and brought 
close down over the temples, while an abundance of white 
petticoats are worn, simulating a crinoline. The plain dark 
shawl is worn cross-wise down the back, and instead of being 
loudly striped the stockings are more usually black ; altogether 
in this extreme sobriety of visage and costume the Aragonese 
women are absolutely unlike the brilliant stately Andalusians, 
and, to English eyes at all events, present a quaint old- 
fashioned air singularly resembling the women of the early 
Victorian era. : 

Charming as is the costume of the most typical Spanish 
woman—the Sevillana—that charm is merely the expression of 
the physical personality it clothes. It is certainly true that the 
element of solemn ritual which runs through everything 
Spanish has its part in the women’s dress also, and that the 
contrast, especially among the middle class, between the 
Spanish woman in the almost oriental seclusion of her own 
house and the same woman when abroad in the streets is often 
considerable. But there is a proud, almost self-cunscious, 
absence of artifice in a Spanish woman’s dress; in Seville, at 
all events, it is strictly expressive of the woman it covers. The 
mantilla is in this respect truly characteristic ; it is the type of 
the garment—more common in the east than in the west— 
which is itself meaningless and expressionless, gaining all its 


meaning and expression through its enhancement of the special 
qualities of the wearer. 


The Spanish woman is commonly spoken of as a small 
brunette of sallow or “olive” complexion. Such are indeed 
frequently found in Spain, as also in Italy and France, and 


this description is far from defining precisely the woman of 
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Spain. From an English point of view Spanish women are, on 
the average, not tall but of fair medium height,! with small but 
well-shaped and vigorous hands and feet. They are sometimes 
slender when young, but bust and hips are generally well 
developed. As they approach middle age they frequently 
become very stout ; this tendency seems to me specially marked 
in Catalonia, but is fairly evident everywhere; a type is thus 
produced to which Spaniards themselves apply the term 
jamona, a ham ; but this tendency by no means always involves 
any considerable loss of agility. In old age, when this 
excessive stoutness is no longer so pronounced, the women are 
often singularly vigorous and active. 

It was discovered some fifty years ago by Duchenne of 
Boulogne—and the observation has since been confirmed—that 
the conformation of the Spanish woman’s back is somewhat 
unusual ; the lower part of the spine is more curved than is 
generally the case, and the pelvis is set at a slightly different 
angle, the condition thus produced somewhat simulating, though 
in a much more beautiful manner, that found in the so-called 
Hottentot Venus. The same condition has recently been dis- 
covered among the Kabyles and other peoples of white Hamitic 
stock in North Africa. It is probably in some degree to this 
anatomical peculiarity that we must attribute something of the 
special character of the Spanish woman’s way of walking. 
This gait is sometimes that which one sees in Rome among 
women from the Alban Hills, and also in some parts of Ireland 
—anywhere, in fact, were women are accustomed to bear 
burdens on their heads *—and is the erect dignified carriage, 
with restrained movement, of a priestess who is bearing the 


1 The average height of Spanish men for the whole of the country is 
5 ft. 44 in., which is about the same as the average height of Welshmen and 
the men of Somerset and Gloucester. The inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
side of Spain—the region with which I am best acquainted—are, however, 
above the average for Spain generally. According to Oloriz, the average 
height of Spanish women generally is but a little over five feet, which is 
three inches shorter than the 2-erage height of English women; but this is 
certainly too low for Seville which contains almost or quite the tallest people 
in Spain. 

2 Among the very ingenious and elaborate gymnastic systems which have 
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sacred vessels. At the same time, the walk of Spanish women, 
while not lacking in proud human dignity, has in it something 
of the gracious quality of a feline animal, whose whole body is 
alive and in restrained movement, yet without any restless or 
meaningless excess of movement. A beautiful walk seems to 
mark all the races which have produced a fine type of womanly 
beauty, and the fact that it is comparatively rare in England 
and America arouses some misgiving as to the claim of our 
women to stand in quite the first rank of beauty; the Spanish 
woman, like the Virgilian goddess, is known by her walk. 

Perhaps an even rarer accomplishment than that of walking 
well is that of sitting well. Whether or not, as is possible, the 
Spanish woman is here again aided by her anatomical charac- 
teristics, she certainly knows how to sit. A typical Sevillian 
woman of the people—sitting squarely in an attitude of calm 
and easy, yet not languid repose, her knees slightly separated, 
her hands resting on her thighs—seems to assume instinctively, 
as a friend once remarked to me, the hieratic pose of a Byzan- 
tine Madonna. 

The special features of the Spanish woman’s face that have 
always aroused admiration are her eyes and her complexion ; 
in these respects she is universally considered to excel the 
women of other countries. The face varies greatly in outline ; 
not seldom it is straight in the classic manner, with beautiful 
brows ; the lower part of the face, though often as beautiful as 
could be desired, is the part most liable to be unsatisfactory ; 
it may become somewhat coarse and thick. The nose also is 
sometimes defective; there seems, indeed, to be a peculiar 
tendency to arrest of development in the Spanish nose. Spanish 
men sometimes have the smallest and most rudimentary noses 
in Europe, and the women, though without this undignified 
tendency, show with considerable frequency what we com- 
monly call the Wellington nose. The hair, also, though often 


been invented for the benefit or the torment of civilised women this method 
has no place, probably because it is too simple to afford a living to its 
professors. But it is an excellent method, not only of ensuring a beautiful 
distinction of carriage, but of imparting tonicity and control to a large 
number of muscles throughout the bod 
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considered a special beauty of the Spanish woman, does not, to 
me at least, stand in the first rank of her charms; it is not 
comparable, for instance, to the beautiful and abundant hair 
which one sees so often among Polish women in the streets of 
Warsaw. The Spanish woman’s hair, in the south (it is not so 
in the north-west), is usually lacking in any tawny or auburn 
tints, and it is too tightly dressed (often with the aid of oil of 
sweet almonds) to be quite charming; but, with its prevailing 
tones of dull brown to deep black—with blue reflections rather 
than red—it supplies, at all events, a perfect background to the 
white or preferably-red flower, the jasmine or carnation, which 
furnishes the chief note of colour to the Spanish woman’s 
attire. 

As to the eyes, which are not always “ black” as they are 
commonly supposed to be, it is doubtless difficult to say any- 
thing that has not been said before. The complexion, however, 
is so interesting a point that it can scarcely be passed over even 
at the risk of saying again what others may have already said. 
The Spanish complexion has sometimes been described as 
“sallow,” or, as Gautier more happily termed it, a “ golden 
yellow.” But whether or not there is often so yellow an 
element in the Spanish complexion is these terms indicate, 
there can be little doubt that the Spanish skin is the most 
perfect in the world, and there is no need to hide it, as is so 
usual in Spain, by the unpleasant use of powder. The finest 
English complexion is incomparable, but it isa very delicate and 
transitory possession ; take it into a hot dry climate, like that 
of Australia, and it is swiftly destroyed. But Spain is a very 
hot and very dry country, and yet even among the peasantry, 
who are constantly exposed to the weather without any sort of 
protection, one can nowhere see better complexions, sometimes 
even very fair; this skin seems to be not only of finer but also 
of firmer and more vital texture ; it will not easily discolour ; it 
seldom congests; it never freckles. Discussion has sometimes 
taken place as to the proportion of fair-complexioned women in 
Spain ; it is certainly large, not only in the seaport towns (there 
is always a tendency to blondness by the sea) but in Madrid 
and other inland centres. The proportion of notably fair- 
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complexioned women in Spain is decidedly larger than in the 
south of France, in Toulouse, or at Arles. The northerner, 
arriving in Spain for the first time and noting the presence of a 
very dark type, much darker than can be found in France, is 
apt to overlook the more familiar fair type and so to receive a 
false impression. Over sixty years ago Gautier noted that 
blondes were common in Madrid; half a century later they 
seemed to Mr. Finck to be rare, and he contended that they are 
being displaced by brunettes. Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan, the 
distinguished Spanish novelist, writing at about the same time 
as Mr. Finck, expressed an entirely contrary opinion, remarking 
that what she considers the national type of beauty—the 
woman of middle height, slight yet rounded form, undulating 
movements, swift and graceful, black eyes, black hair and olive 
complexion—is slowly giving place to a fleshy blonde of the 
Rubens type. If one may venture to express an opinion in a 
matter concerning which such learned authorities differ, I 
should be inclined to say—in the absence of exact statistics— 
that there has really been no change. My own impressions to- 
day in Madrid correspond with tolerable exactness to those of 
Gautier in the early part of the nineteenth century. Really 
blue eyes and very light hair are, indeed, rare (though not in 
the north of Spain) ; but light mixed eyes and medium brown 
hair are by no means rare, while quite fair complexions are 
common. 

Eyes and complexions are recognised traits of Spanish beauty, 
alike to native and foreigner. There is another characteristic 
of the Spanish woman which I have never seen mentioned, but 
which seems to me very fundamental, very significant of a 
special quality of nervous texture. I refer to the comparative 
immobility of the face, the absence of unnecessary movement. 
The contrast in this respect with the face of the average English 
woman is considerable. If one walks through a crowded 
English city and looks at the women’s faces one notes that in 
very many, if not in most, cases the face is in constant meaning- 
less movement, the forehead wrinkling, the eyes tremulous, the 
mouth twitching, the expression suggesting obscure physiolo- 
gical distress ; in the better-bred people the restless movement 
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is less conspicuous, being replaced by an equally painful sense 
of artificial tension. But the Spanish woman exhibits the 
minimum of this confused fluctuation of muscular movement. 
Whether or not she is observed she is serene, motionless, self- 
possessed. Her face withstands your gaze, graciously indeed, 
but cooliy and firmly as a marble statue. I have heard it said 
that the English face with its fleshy pinkness looks positively 
indecent beside the finely-toned skin of the Spaniard, and one 
is almost tempted to think that this complexion acts as a shield, 
of which the northerner is deprived. It is doubtless because 
of this muscular control that to gaze on a woman in Spain is 
by no means an offensive act; it causes no embarrassment ; 
it is a form of flattery well suited to a dignified, silent, and 
intense race, and in Spanish poems and novels the mzrada, this 
long gaze, plays an important part. 

The adequate adjustment of nervous force to muscular move- 
ment is, in the best sense, a somewhat animal quality; it is 
the quality which gives animals, living in nature, their perfect 
grace. In Northern France, in England, in America, the 
influences of civilisation lead to an excess of irritable nervous 
energy, which is always overflowing, meaninglessly and there- 
fore ungracefully and awkwardly, into all the muscular channels 
of the body. In this excess of restless, nervous energy the 
qualities of our modern civilised temperament largely lie, and it 
is this probably, more than anything else, which removes us so 
far from the Spaniard. The fundamental nature of the dis- 
tinction is clearly as present to the Spanish as to the foreign 
mind. It is often a little surprising to the Englishman to find 
that he is nearly always, in the first place, supposed to be a 
Frenchman, or, as I heard myself described by a more precise 
Spaniard, “that French or English gentleman.” To the 
average Spaniard the difference is clearly small or none, and a 
party of Catalan ladies, with whom I once found myself travel- 
ling, brought out their small stock of French words in my 
honcur, and sought to please me by saying what a fine place 
Paris must be. When, however, a few days later, I found 
myself once more in Paris, I realised that this confusion is not 
so absurd as at first it seems to us. I felt at once that I 
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belonged to these people as I could not possibly belong to the 
Spaniards. The differences between Englishmen and northern 
Frenchmen are indeed very important, but they are slight 
differences, and to a Spaniard who is still immersed in a 
civilisation retaining traditions of Moorish, medizeval and still 
older origin, they may well seem to have scarcely any existence 
at all. 

In connection with this special nervous quality of the 
Spanish woman, which seems to me so significant, I may refer 
to her general attitude towards men. In England, especially 
in any urban centre, if one observes a young woman, the 
ordinary young woman of the people, talking casually with a 
man in the street, one may usually note that though they are 
probably speaking of the most indifferent subjects, her face is 
full of the consciousness of her sex ; her whole nervous system 
is instinctively affected by the fact that she is a woman before 
a man. In France, though less naively expressed, the same 
tendency is still more emphatically present. But it is seldom 
obvious in the Spanish woman, whose manner towards a man, 
gracious as it may be, is always cool and self-possessed ; she 
sees the man, but is not embarrassingly conscious of the 
possible lover. Dona Bazan remarks that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Spanish woman possesses in a high degree 
what the French call “temperament.” Probably she 1s right. 
No doubt there are great possibilities of passion in the Spanish 
woman—the Spanish qualities of mysticism, ardour, and tenacity 
would alone indicate this—and those possibilities not seldom 
lead to tragic results ; but the very intensity of this disposition 
is opposed to emotional facility. All the Spanish traditions 
show that the women of this race require much wooing; a 
certain chastity, corresponding to their extreme sobriety, seems 
to lie in the temperament of the people. 

Salillas, the Spanish socioiogist, who has often discussed in 
an illuminative way the psychology of his own people, some- 
where remarks that the Spanish woman is a tame savage. 
Such a generalisation contains as much truth as most 
epigrammatic attempts to reduce complex phenomena to 
simplicity. To me the typical Spanish woman seems to be 
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specially marked by sweetness and strength. Just as the 
typical Italian woman seems to suggest tenderness and 
maternity, the typical Teutonic woman purity and reserve, so 
there is something in the Spanish woman at once singularly 
strong, independent, self-contained, and at the same time 
wholesomely gracious and gentle. 

In popular representations the Spanish woman is usually a 
brilliant and reckless creature, passionate but cruel, peculiarly 
adapted to occupy a place in novels and pictures, but-on the 
reverse side ignorant, bigoted, lazy, and dirty. Merimée’s and 
Bizet’s Carmen—the cigarrera who slashes the face of another 
cigarrera and who possesses over men a maddening influence 
which she exerts to their ruin--crystallises into a whole the 
more picturesque elements of this conception, and is doubtless 
largely responsible for its wide dissemination. It is true that 
Merimée represented his Carmen as more or less of a gipsy, 
but, as he was himself well aware, in many respects his Carmen 
was not and could not bea gipsy. Louys, again, in La Femme 
e le Pantin, has shown a picture of the bold and bad Sevillian 
cigarrera, and represents the tobacco factory itself in a somewhat 
appalling light, while Baedeker speaks of it as an unpleasant 
and malodorous spot, which no one should visit for pleasure. 
Bearing this in mind, my own visit to the Fabrica, together 
with a small party, was planned not without some misgiving. 
So far, however, from being unpleasant, the Fabrica seemed to 
me one of the most delightful spots in this delightful city, 
and one of the most picturesque. The work-rooms are vast 
chambers, supported by great piers and resembling cathedral 
crypts, airy, scarcely redolent even of tobacco, and occupied by 
girls and women, who have changed their out-door dresses, 
which hang all round the walls, but remain fully dressed in 
various costumes, and are so absorbed in their work that even 
the hum of conversation is scarcely heard and but few workers 
look up as the strangers pass. Every work-room has its duly 
decorated altar, and here and there one notes a beautiful 
carnation placed in water while its owner is at work. A more 
restful and charming scene of labour, and one more typically 
Spanish, it could not be possible to find. 
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A few days after my visit to the Fabrica the annual festival 
of the Sevillian cigarreras, the Kermesse, took place in the 
Eslava Gardens. Imagining that if I saw the cigarrera at play 
I might find that the conventional traditions were more exact 
than appeared from the contemplation of the cigarrera at work 
I duly visited the Eslava Gardens. Nothing could be more 
remote from the Flemish conception of a Kermesse. It was 
really a kind of bazaar, for the benefit of the workers, but quite 
free from the vulgarities of an English bazaar. Every stall was 
presided over by a group of shy, gracious, beautiful cigarreras 
—evidently the finest flowers of the factory—all dressed in 
their very best Andalusian attire. The Spaniard has none of 
the instincts of the commercial traveller, and 1 did not observe 
that one of the girls ever offered her wares for sale, or even 
addressed a stranger at all, though the final results of the sales 
seem to have been considerable. Ona stage a number of the 
women were sitting in a semi-circle and dancing from time to 
time the characteristic sevi//anas and other dances, in a simple, 
unaffected, often, it must be said, very amateurish way. So again 
I went away confirmed in my first impression. Clearly one was 
indeed far away here from the typical English factory girl, but 
one was scarcely less remote from the insolent czgarrera of legend. 

If one distrusts one’s own impressions, it is interesting to 
see how the Spaniards themselves depict their women. Dojfa 
Pardo Bazan, who is to some extent a disciple of the naturalistic 
methods of Zola, has chosen a cigarrera as the heroine of what 
is probably her best novel, La Tribuna. Amparo is, indeed, 
not only a cigarrera but the daughter of a cégarrera, and having 
become a partisan of republican opinions through reading the 
newspapers, she takes a prominent local part in the movements 
of 1868, as a sort of tribune of the people, a woman “whose 
heart was softer than silk, who could not hurt a fly, and yet 
capable of demanding the one hundred thousand heads of those 
who live by sucking the blood of the people.”! At the same 





' I may remark that the cigarreras have strong political convictions. The 
recent marriage of the Infanta, the Princess of Asturias, was extremely 
unpopular in Spain, and when, in celebration of this event, theatre tickets 
were sent to the cigarrevas they were returned. 
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time, however, she falls in love with a man of higher 
class than herself, who seduces her under promise of 
marriage, and, finally, as the revolutionary movement dies out 
Amparo is left to become a mother, abandoned but not 
crushed. 

Amparo, notwithstanding her southern ardour and impetu- 
osity, belongs to Corunna, to northern Spain, Doha Bazan’s own 
country. If, however, we turn to the novels of Valera, a writer 
of delicate art, who has especially devoted himself to the 
delineation of the women of his own Andalusian land, we find 
the same qualities of energy, independence, and courage—the 
firm resolve to lead one’s own life and possess one’s own soul— 
that seem to me to mark Spanish women in an unusually high 
degree. Juanita la Larga, probably Valera’s most detailed 
portrait, is, like Amparo, a girl of the people, with the same 
fundamental vigour and independence, though in this case 
united with the most solid common sense and exerted exclusively 
within the sphere of her own personal every-day life. She is 
an illegitimate child, and as such looked down on, but by force 
of her personal qualities she wins the esteem and regard of all, 
and finally marries one of the chief persons in the village, a 
man much older than herself, whom she has slowly learnt to 
love and respect. Juanita’s vigour and solidity are as marked 
on the physical as on the mental side. At seventeen she could 
run like a deer, throw stones with such precision that she could 
kill sparrows, and leap on the back of the wildest colt or mule, 
to ride not astride but sideways; while, a little later, when the 
advances of a wealthy admirer became too aggressive, she was 
able to lay him dexterously on the floor and to render him 
henceforth her humble servant. : 

Spanish woman are not highly educated ; a large proportion 
cannot even read or write. But there is, perhaps, no European 
country where one realises how little the famous three Rs really 
mean. A Spanish wonian of the people, who finds it a laborious 
task to write her own name, may yet show the finest tact and 
knowledge in all the essential matters of living. Dona Bazan 
has remarked that the women are superior in intelligence to 
the men. She is alluding more especially to the upper classes, 
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but the same is certainly true of the working classes.' It is 
probably among the lower middle class that women appear to 
least advantage ; lacking both the privileges of the better classes 
and the freedom of the lower classes, they are without oppor- 
tunities for work in the world, and are often reduced to a life 
of cloistered vacuity. It is true that education is open to 
women in Spain; the universities are not closed to them; they 
may practise medicine. But opportunities for work are few, 
and the ancient semi-oriental traditions in favour of the secluded 
life of women still prevail. It requires great courage and reso- 
lution for a Spanish woman to strike out a path of her own. It 
is therefore all the more remarkable that women have played a 
prominent part in Spain, and have had the courage to face 
difficulties which are greater than elsewhere, like the late Dona 
Concepcion Arenal, the eminent philanthropist and social re- 
former, who adopted men’s garments in order to gain a univer- 
sity education, at that time not yet open to women. Again, the 
exploits of Amparo in leading popular movements are strictly 
true to life. When I was in Barcelona, during the strike move- 
ments a few months ago, it was remarked that an unknown 
work-girl appeared as the organiser and leader of the men on 
strike, encouraging the waverers, and bringing in new recruits, 
finally disappearing, still unknown, into the obscurity from which 
she had mysteriously emerged. 

It is noteworthy that, in spite of the efforts of the Church, 
women have taken an enthusiastic share in the movements 
associated with Electra. Before many years have passed there 
can be little doubt that the modern spirit will have permeated 
in some degree even conservative Spain. When the social 
atmosphere has thus become more favourable we can scarcely 
doubt that Spanish women will play a notable part in directing 
the civilising influences of the twentieth century, a more pro- 
minent part, it may be, than the women of the other so-called 
Latin countries. The very contrasts which they present in 
character to the women of the “ Anglo-Saxon” race, who have 

1 Since this was written I have noted that, more than a century age, 


Casanova made the same observation as to the superiority of Spanish women 
in intelligence, 
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played so large a part in the world, can only render their 
activities the more valuable. The reckless self-abandonment 
often shown by the northern woman in the pursuit of impersonal 
ends, her tendency to unsex herself by imitating masculine 
methods, are profoundly antagonistic to the temperament of 
the Spanish woman, whose energy and good sense are too 
solidly personal to be easily turned aside into artificially 
masculine lines. 


HAVELOCK ‘ELLIs.. 
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THE BROADER OUTLOOK 


HEN Aimée took her guitar out under the trees and 
sang “Je sais comment s’appelle ta sceur,” or 
‘Maman a dit que non,” or, better still, ‘‘C’est le 
mois de Marie,” in her Creole French, while the summer dark- 
ness was full of the smell of syringas, and the young moon 
made a broken line of light along the Hudson far below, he was 
a man of wood who was not charmed. And when, in the chill 
October evenings, she sat among Judge Forster’s guests in a 
green Morris chair, with a crimson butterfly-bow topping her 
dark head, a chiffon scarf about her slender brown throat, and 
the red fire-glow in her eyes—sat thus, saying little but smiling 
often—then old men and wise, young men and foolish, were 
alike absurd about her, perhaps the more because she bestowed 
not an atom of favour upon any of them. 

It was at one such gathering that young Le Brun was 
fascinated, though he scarcely had opportunity to exchange 
words with her until late in the evening, when she filled a 
pause in the story-telling with: 

“Hear the wind, it makes me shiver. I hate your North 
sometimes ! ” 

“You?” said Le Brun, leaning forward. ‘Are you from 
the South then ?” 

“New Orleans. Are you?” 

‘“‘T was born there, and lived there all my life, until four 
years ago, when we came to New York.” 

“But you love New Orleans best?” she asked anxiously. 

‘‘T would go back to-morrow !” 

“So would I!” She almost caught the words back, with an 
apprehensive glance towards the Judge. ‘Come over here 
and tell me all about it. I was a very little girl when I came 
away,” she added. 

“I should never have taken your father to be a Southerner,” 
said he. : 
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“My father? Oh, the Judge—he’s my guardian, though I 
call him dad. Come, tell me quick!” 

And in that one evening Paul Le Brun made more headway 
than any other suitor had done in months. 

The acquaintance was progressing with unsuspecting friend- 
liness on the Judge’s part, until one evening, entering the lower 
hall somewhat suddenly, he saw the look exchanged as the two 
young people said good-night. Thereupon his eyes were 
opened, and he went up to his sister’s room with an anxious 
brow. 

“ Mary,” said he, ‘‘ what shall we do about Aimée ?” 

“ You mean—young Le Brun?” 

“ You noticed it then ?” 

She nodded. 

“ Well, I didn’t. I never really anticipated anything of the 
sort. Of course, I knew that such things happen, but she has 
seemed so indifferent, and—the more fool I, I suppose! So 
much for being a bachelor. It won't do, will it ?” 

“Tf everybody thought and felt as we do x 

‘‘ But everybody doesn’t. Look at his father, for example— 
a typical Southerner in his ideals and prejudices.” 

“Yes, I know. We must—lI’ll tell you: you must speak to 
him, Gilbert, and get him to send the boy away.” 

“ Tell him—— ?” 

“No, no. Just manage him. Surely you are lawyer enough 
for that! If Paul were sent away to New Orleans or some- 
where—they are young, they will forget.” 

“Good,” approved Forster. ‘ You’ve hit it, Mary. You 
generally do. We'll try it. Good-night!” 

A few days later Aimée was crying over a hastily written 
letter, part of which said : 

“ But I’m going to New Orleans, and that is something. I 
want to see your old home. Where is it? I'll go look it up, 
and think of you all the time; and I'll note down every little 
thing about it, to tell you afterwards.” 

“T don’t remember where we lived,” she wrote back, ‘‘so I 
asked dad, and he said, ‘ Don’t bother—what does it matter ?’ 
But I teased and teased, until he turned upon me as I think he 
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must do in court sometimes—dear dad, he is never really un- 
kind—and said, ‘The house was pulled down years ago!’ And 
after all he didn’t give me the name of the street. I can just 
remember that it was a little white house, with no beautiful 
iron trellis-work, like the big house*over the way, but with 
magnolias and sweet olives all around it. I’ve tried and tried 
to think of the name. If you look, for me, at all the places 
like that, I'll make believe that you’ve seen where it used to 
he.”’ 

So here was an excuse for letters; and spring brought the 
lover himself, more eager than before, several months before 
he was expected. Scarcely stopping to greet his astonished 
father he took the next train up the Hudson, and arrived at 
Onawandah House late on a May afternoon, when the grounds 
were clouded pink here and there with mountain laurel and 
peonies. 

Being told that Miss Forster was on her way to Europe, that 
the Judge had not come up from the city, but that Miss Aimée 
was somewhere in the grounds, he at once went out to find 
her. He first saw her white dress, almost hidden by the trunk 
of a huge copper beech; and then, hearing her voice, stopped 
short for the pure joy of listening to it. 

But in a moment his face wore a puzzled frown. She was 
saying : 

“‘ Aimée’s li’] boy—funny li'l brack boy, gwine ter sleep, now. 
Shut dem li'l eyes, honey-chile ; shut dem li'l poppy-woppy 
beads. Aimée gwine ter sing ter yuh Then followed a 
plaintive negro melody. 

“ Niggah talk,” said Le Brun to himself; “ what on earth ?” 
and walked quickly around the tree. 

Aimée sat on a rustic bench, swaying slowly back and forth, 
and in her arms was a pink flannel bundle. 

“You ?” she said softly, holding her armful close. ‘“ Every- 
body’s away, and I was just having a good time with the baby. 
I’m glad to see you,” she ended, as an afterthought, holding 
out her hand, with a face as rosy as the flannel in her arms. 

“What were you saying as I came up?” he asked, detaining 
the hand. 
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“Oh, that? Cook’s sister came up to-day to see her, and 
brought her baby ”—she removed the flannel partly, uncovering 
a little yellow face—“ and I was just talking niggah talk to him, 
so that he’d think it was his mammy.” 

“Couldn’t you find anything better than a pickanniny to play 
with ?” 

“But I like them,” she began timidly, and continued, with 
growing indignation, “I like them awfully ; they’re so pretty— 
see!" 

He would not look. ‘ Niggahs are all very well in their 
place,” said he without interest. 

She grew red, and then pale. “I think you are rather hard,” 
she said in a low voice, adding with evident relief, ‘‘ There’s 
dad coming up the drive.” 

“May I go tell him why I had to come North so soon ?” he 
asked with a sudden change of tone. 

“Why was it?” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“I'd rather not,’””—coldly. 

“Because I dreamed of you night and day; because you are 
my guiding-star, my 4 

“Do stop!” she gasped, adding, with a little laugh that tried 
to be satirical, ‘‘ How romantic!” 

“ Aimée—what have I done ?” 

She looked at him with a face from which all the light had 
died away, then bent over the child in her arms. 

“ T—don’t—know. Nothing,” she said monotonously. 

“ But surely you are offended ? How have I a 

“No—not at all. Yes "—with sudden energy—“ you have! 
It was not kind of you to scorn this pretty little helpless 
child!” 

‘But it was all so sudden—seeing you hold it just as if it 
were a white baby! We can’t help our impulses, can we ? 
I'll do anything you say, to make it up. I’ll—I’ll kiss it, if 
you like.” 

“No,” said she soberly, ‘ that would be too great a punish- 
ment. She stooped quickly and kissed the little face, then 
looked up with defiance in her eyes. 
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“It would be a great joy now,” he said softly, and she 
turned away. 

“Do you care—at all—about me?” he continued. 

““Yes—a little,” she admitted, still keeping her face away. 

““Couid you ever—love me—do you think ?”’ 

“T might try,” she answered, turning with a swiftly coming, 
swiftly vanishing smile, yet when he tried to take her hand 
she snatched it away. 

“If I kissed you—just once—it might give me courage to 
ask him for yeu!” 

She drew back, almost as if dreading a blow. “ Better ask 
first,” she said, with a curious, thoughtful frown. 

He found the Judge reading within the open library window. 
As he stood there hesitating, Forster looked up and saw him, 
and held out a cordial hand. 

‘‘ Back before your time, eh ?” 

“Yes. Ihad to come—to ask you for Aimée, as my wife, I 
mean.” 

The Judge jerked his chair back suddenly, and studied the 
young man in silence for a moment. 

“Well,” he said, with an abrupt laugh, “I thought you 
would.” | 

“Then what is your answer ?” 

‘“‘Have you spoken to her ?” 

‘Just now.” 

“And she FP 

“Sent me to you.” 

‘““Then I say ‘No!’” said the Judge with vigour. 

Le Brun blinked a moment, but tried to speak calmly, ‘‘ And 
why ?” 

“ Now, there’s the difficulty, my dear fellow,” said the other. 
“T like you; I want to be just to you—both; yet at 
present I don’t see my way to giving my consent or explaining 
even the grounds for my refusal.” 

“ But this is sheer despotism !” spluttered Le Brun. 

“It seems so, | grant,” said the Judge kindly, “but you 
must credit me with wishing for Aimée’s happiness, whatever 
you may think of my attitude towards yours.” 

VOL. LXXvV. 
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“But you don’t know—how could you? ’”’—began the young 
man. ‘She says she loves me.” 

“No doubt. And probably she does. But though here you 
disagree with me, the bachelor, of course—there are things 
more essential to happiness than the love which seems to you 
so all-important just now.” 

Before Le Brun could speak the older man continued, ‘“ See 
here, lad. Though I’m quite sure that I’m in the right, I'll 
promise you to think the matter over again, from her point of 
view and from yours. I'll have a talk with Aimée, and I'll 
let you know to-morrow. And I assure you I'll deal in the 
matter as justly as | know how to do. There’s your father, 
too, to be considered.” 

‘‘ No,” said Le Brun hotly, “‘ we’ll leave him out, if you please. 
I would disobey him rather than spoil her future and mine.” 

“IT see,” said the Judge with a touch of irony. ‘ You have 
independent means?” 

‘From my mother—yes.” 

‘*H’m,” commented Forster. 

‘May I go back to Aimée again ?” 

The other wheeled upon him rather sharply. “ Yes, if you 
promise to remember the present situation, and to take no 
advantage.” 

Left alone, Forster rumpled his iron-grey hair all about his 
forehead as he thought: 

“Good Lord—what a mess! And Mary on the Atlantic! 
Now how to get out of it? I see just—one—two—three—four 
possible ways : to tell him the whole story, to the entire spoiling 
of my plans for the child; to tell his father—merely a clumsier 
way of reaching the same end, even supposing that he could get 
the boy away without disaster; to tell Aimée and make her 
wretched! She could send him away and would, I think— 
Would she? Or, to let them marry, and take the risk—which 
isn’t honest. The devil take me for a meddling idiot when I 
first brought her North! And yet—my little Aimée—it’s been 


” 





all right so far 


“Dad,” said Aimée, coming in through the long window, 
‘Paul has gone, and—lI’m afraid I’m very wicked!” 
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“Paul ?” 
“ Yes—I think—we’re—almost engaged—perhaps.” 
“What? But he promised——” 


“Now, don’t begin to blame him, you dear good dad! He 
didn’t do a thing. It’s all my fault, really. You see, I had 
been treating him rather badly before he came in to you, and 
—1I was sorry—and I—threw my arms about him—I think— 
and I’m afraid—lI kissed him———” 

“Well?” 

‘‘And then he just said that Heaven and Hell should not 
part us,” she continued dramatically. 

“T see. Well?” 

‘And I said ‘ No,’ and—that’s all.” 

“Indeed? So you are ready to elope at any moment, I 
suppose ?” 

“Dad! We never said——’”’ 

“Of course not. But you would, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Perhaps—if it seemed best; you know what the Bible 
says, don’t you? But there—I said | was wicked! Do you 
think, daddy, that God could let us love so much if he meant 
to part us?” 

“T don’t know.” Forster drew her head down to his 
slhioulder as she sat on the arm of his chair. ‘God is often 
blamed for things that men do.” 

“ Or the devil,” she corrected softly. 

“The devil in men, rather!” 

“Dad, I was too quick ; I always am. Maybe, I oughtn’t to 
have let him know—to let him love me. But I can’t seem to 
think it out; you must help me!” 

His other arm went around her. 

“At least—oh, daddy, I must tell you; I know more than 
you think I do. I’ve been remembering and remembering 
lately. Don’t look so startled ; you must keep perfectly still— 
so—now I can see your face—while I ask you questions.” 

He moved uncomfortably, but made no reply. 

“When I was a little girl, didn’t I live in a tiny white house 
with magnolias all about it? and didn’t I have little brothers 
and sisters ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Two little brothers and three little sisters ?” 

‘“‘ |—think so.” 

“And one was a baby when I came away with you ?” 

He nodded. 

“T used to carry the baby about—a great deal—didn’t 1?” 

“‘T have seen you do it.” 

“And my mother was pretty, wasn’t she ? but much darker 
than I—and so were the other children. I can see her now, I 
think—sitting under the pink china-tree blossoms. Didn’t she 
teach me all the little songs I know ?” 

“ Yes—child—yes.” 

‘* Where is she now ?” 





‘She died—not very long after you came with me.” 

“But the others ?” 

He was silent. 

‘“‘ Where are they ?” 

“In—in different places, I think.” 

“Don’t you know where ?” 

“T did once; but they have changed about, and—lI have 
forgotten.” 

“Couldn’t you find out where they have gone ?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know.” 

“Didn’t you think I would want to see them—ever? 
daddy!” 

Again he was silent. 

“ You—wanted to forget, or you wouldn’t have forgotten ; 
but I don’t see why, unless——” 

“ Aimée, child, no good can come of these foolish questions.” 

“Yes, it can, it can,” she cried excitedly, ‘‘and you must 
answer—you must! Why did you take me away ?” 

‘‘ Because I loved you so much, little girl. I was lonely in 
those days, and you used to come to me with jessamine and "4 
magnolias, and sit on my knee and sing so prettily—and at last 
I made up my mind to give you a ” He stopped abruptly. 

“Yes, yes. A what?” 

“Never mind now. Aimée, you annoy me to-night. Don’t 
insist any longer. I want to think, about you—and Paul.” 
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“Not yet—I’m coming to that. Did she—my mother— 
mind, when you took me away ?” 
“Yes, but there were the others, you see, and 





“*__and we were poor!” she ended for him. 

“Yes, you were poor.” 

‘““And my father was dead!” 

‘““T never knew your father,” he answered evasively. 

“‘But he was dead, wasn’t he ? was he?” she urged. 

“T do not know.” 

“T think he was not dead,” she answered deliberately. 
“There was a man who used to come sometimes—dark and 
thin, like Paul—and we were nearly always sent off to bed 
then. Sometimes he would come and look at us, and my 
mother would hold the light in the doorway, but I would peep 
between my fingers. And several times he saw me do that, 
and lifted me up, and let me sit on his knee, and play with his 
watch-chain ; he had a beautiful kind of cross at the end of it, 
all full of glittering red stones—rubies, I suppose, or garnets 
—and | liked that especially. [I think—I think he must have 
been my father.” 

“Tf you rambled on this way in court, child,” said he, ‘I 
should soon call you to order.” 

“|’m coming straight to the point,” said she, without smiling. 
Then, holding out her hands, she looked critically at her pink 
finger-nails. ‘‘ Who would ever think, I wonder, that I’m only 
a little niggah, after all!” 

He started violently, with twitching mouth. 

“Well—I’m right, am I not? You see, I can read it in your 
face.” 

“My dear!” he groaned, with his head against her arm. 

“You knew it all the while, and you didn’t mind ”— her 
arms clasped him more closely—“ but there’s Paul, you see. 
He didn’t like to have me play with the little black baby to- 
day. But I loved it! And I wondered why he minded. And it 
made me think about things more than I had ever done before.” 

There was a long silence before she said abruptly: ‘“‘ Daddy 
Must I tell him? Couldn’t I marry him without? What 
difference would it make if he never knew?” 
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‘““ What does your own self tell you, Aimeé ?” 

“It tells me that we should be happy, any way. We 
should!” she repeated passionately, as if he had denied it. 
“TI shouid make him so—I could!” 

“With that secret between you? When you know his 
feeling about it ?” 

She shivered a little ; but made no reply. 

“And then, suppose there should be”—he spoke very 
tenderly— “Little girl, it is your happiness I’m-thinking of. 
Suppose, not you two only should be concerned ?” 

“Oh!” Her sigh cut him to the heart; but she continued 


presently: ‘It wouldn’t be quite so hard, if— But I’m as 
white as many white girls, dad, and my hair’s as straight—as 
straight— Was my mother like this ?” 


““No, dear. She was a quadroon, rather fair; but not like 
you; nor were.the other children. You were a_ happy 
accident.” 

“And that’s why you wanted to give me a 

“Chance,” he said sadly. ‘‘ To take the curse from you, if I 
could.” 

‘And so you have done, so you do! You have treated me 
as if I were white—and I shall act-—white. Good-night,daddy.” 

And there was no sign of the tears that were coming as she 





?* 


walked out of the room, with her head proudly erect. 

At breakfast the next morning she was pale, but gayer than 
usual. Afterwards she drew the Judge out upon a balcony 
from which they could see the sweep of the Hudson for many 
miles, ana stood for some time in silence, her arm slipped 
through his. 

“Well, daddy,” she said at length, “ we'll get it over with 
to-day. I shall just tell Paul—that will be enough. Writing 
won’t do—he would come any way.” 

“]’ll wire him to come up this afternoon,” said the Judge. 

Reading the keen scrutiny in his eyes, she added hastily : 
“Oh, I'll stand by my guns, never fear for me! I'll try to 
think beyond the present; I'll try to see the broad outlook of 
things!” She moved away from him as she spoke and gazed 
across the river at the hills beyond. 
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“T have no fear for you,” he said; but walked away with 
bent head, thinking, ‘“ And I cannot save her from this!” 

That same evening, as he returned from the city, and drove 
up from the station, he saw Aimée standing just within the 
pillared gate-posts, and got out to walk up the drive 
with her. 

“T told him,” she began quickly, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. ‘“ He said at first that he didn’t believe it; but he— 
he—was holding me in his arms, and though he stood quite 
still, | could feel the difference. Then, after a long time, he 
held up my hand and looked at it without speaking—and at 
last—at last, he said that it didn’t matter, after all.” 

The Judge stopped short, and she met his eyes squarely. 

“Surprising, isn’t it ?” she continued, with a touch of irony. 
‘“‘ Well—I reasoned with him, dad; and I said things that were 
hard to say, but it all seemed of no use, and finally I spoke of 
his father-——” 

“Yes ?” 

“And he wouldn’t listen. He said that he loved me too 
much ; but, daddy——” 

“Well?” 

“Tt seemed a queer sort of love; it made me almost afraid! 
I could not make him promise to tell his father first-———” 

“So you—— ?” 

“‘T ran away, and left him; and I think he was angry, from 
the note which he sent up.” 

“ And now ?” 

“T can see only one thing to do, daddy. Go back with me 
to the city to-night and I'll tell Mr. Le Brun myself.” 

“Why not leave it to me ?” he suggested after a pause. 

“T can’t tell you why, exactly. I suppose it is instinct—we 
feel it more than you white people——’ 

“ Hush,” he said. 

‘‘ Any way, something is pulling me. Go with me, and we'll 
have it done with now!” 

“But if he should not object as seriously as you think, what 
then ?” 

“Can you believe it for a moment, dad? Why, even a 
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Northerner would hardly dream— Why do white people 
shrink from us so? But—shall we go soon ?” 

It was with politely concealed surprise that Mr. Le Brun 
ushered his unexpected guests into his study and waited for 
them to unfold their business. As neither began immediately, 
he expressed his regret for Paul’s absence—he had gone out 
for the evening, to the theatre or somewhere—while his eyes 
showed that he was fully conscious of the charm of the slender 
girl in grey with the scarlet poppies against her brown hair. 
She turned away from him instinctively, and only when she 
met her guardian’s steady eyes could she find courage to begin. 
Moving to a chair near him, where she could, if she pleased, 
lay a hand on his arm, she told her story quickly, simply, 
straight to the point. 

As she began, Le Brun put up his hand, shading his face 
from the lamp at his elbow, so that she could see nothing of 
it except his white Van Dyke beard and the shadow of his 
eyes. 

“‘And you won’t want me for your son’s wife, will you?” 
she ended breathlessly. 

He uttered a vague sound which turned into a cough, and, 
taking down his hand, began nervously to play with his watch- 
chain. The lamplight fell full on a mass of red stones dangling 
between his fingers. 

With a little cry, Aimée leaned forward, clutching the arms 
of her chair. 

“What is it ?” asked Forster anxiously. 

“That!” Her eyes were fixed on Le Brun’s hand. ‘“ The 
cross—it’s the one he, that man I told you of, let me play with 
when he came to see my mother!” 

‘What does she mean?” asked Le Brun faintly, turning to 
meet Forster’s questioning eyes. 

“You should know, I think,” began the other; but even as 
he spoke, Aimée had sprung forward, swift as a panther, and 
seized the jewel which Le Brun had now covered with his 
hand. Ina moment, however, she had stepped back, and look- 
ing him straight in the face, said, “It’s the same red cross, the 
very same; I would swear to it!” 
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“My dear sir,” said Le Brun, still to the Judge, and with an 
air of impatience, ‘“‘there are many such ornaments in the 
world ; and what it has to do with your ward I fail to see.” 

“Do you remember?” said Aimée, still holding him with 
her eyes. ‘ There were six of us, Cérise and Raoul, and Pierre, 
and Rosalie, and Mignon, and Aimée—she was the whitest of 
them all—that was I, you know.” 

He leaned back, breathing heavily and unevenly, but said 
nothing, only looked at her. 

“The white house among the magnolias, with the bayou close 
by, and the niggahs singing as they loaded up the sugar-canes 
—but they did not sing so sweetly as one quadroon woman ; 
do you not remember—you ?” 

She stopped, breathless with passion, to find her guardian’s 
arm around her and his eyes looking into hers. 

“Better come, child,” said he. ‘ Leave this thing to me.” 

But she turned away from him to the silent man in the chair. 
“You have not said you remember!” she cried fiercely. ‘“ Do 
you not hear her yet, singing: ‘Je sais comment’”—her 
voice broke. “I can sing all those songs—I—Aimée! You 
remember—it is in your face—your eyes. Ah!” she broke 
out suddenly, “ you struck my mother once—it comes back to 
me now. Iran home quickly with a crayfish I had found in 
the bayou, and you were there—and her face was all red from 
the blow, and she cried—you! But you only laughed and gave 
her money—I saw it!” 

“ Aimée !” gasped the man in the chair. 

“You must come home,” whispered the Judge, laying an 
insistent hand upon her arm, but she thrust it aside. 

“And so you are my father,” she continued with deliberate 
scorn, “responsible for the existence of six wretched souls, 
who shall curse you yet—for I shall teach them. There’s no 
place for us, for those like us, in the world—but what was that 
to you in your selfishness = 

The Judge laid his hand on her mouth, notwithstanding her 
resistance. ‘You are not yourself, you are forgetting,” said 
he. “ Whatever this man has done, he is your father—come 
away.” 
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Then her passion gave way to tears, and she clung to him. 
“No, dad, you are my father; and I'll come home with you 
now.” 

As she stood with her face hidden, Le Brun rose, white and 
trembling : “ There is nothing to say, I think—it was long ago 
—but sin comes back to one, they say. If there’s any question 
about keeping Aimée P 

He stopped short at a look from Forster. 

“‘T ought to have paid, I suppose.” 

Again Forster checked him. 

‘““ As to the others ——” 

‘‘As to the others,” said Aimée, lifting her head, “1 shall 
care for them. Iam not the oldest, but I’m the only one who 
has had a chance—and they shall have—what there is to have 
—for them.” 

“ But I——” 

“ You—you be good to—your—white son !” 

She fled suddenly from the room. Forster paused only a 
moment. 

“Best drop the matter here, I think. She shall be cared for 
—and there’s your son—I’m sorry for the lad. He will have 
to be told.” 

“ Yes,” said the other bitterly, “‘a pleasant task! Amends 
are out of the question, of course; but I’m an old man now, 
and the sins of one’s youth— Do you think she would 
always hate me ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Forster grimly, “ it’s her nature.” 

“Ah, well,” said Le Brun, with a sudden return to his 
former calm, ‘then I can only wish you good evening, sir.” 

But when the door closed he dropped back into his place, 
knowing that the aftertaste of sin is the foretaste of death. 

All the way in the train Aimée sat looking out of the window 
at the black masses of the hills speeding by. She was making 
up her mind, but did not speak until they were in the carriage 
going up the hill, when she said: “ Do you remember, dad, 
what I said about Cérise and the others ? Well, | am going to 
do it.” 

“And leave me ?” he asked, cold at heart. 
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She leaned against him. ‘ You will help me to find them, 
and I shall love you always—dearly ; but—you are not of my 
people.” 

‘““There’s no difference to me 

“Not with me,” she interrupted, “ but think of the others, 
who show what they are, not being frauds like me”—she gave 
a little sobh— = ‘‘ You couldn’t love them, could you ?” 

He held her close in silence. 

**Could you, dad, if they are ugly, and thick-lipped, and ——” 

“ Hush, child!” 

“No, you couldn’t; but I could, being the same at heart.” 

‘What could you do for them, if you found them ?” 

‘“‘Didn’t you send me to college, and give me a chance in 
every way? I could share it with them, and make their work 
less hard, and love them. I should like to teach the little 
pickaninnies,” she ended softly. 

“But I could help more r 

“You dear, good dad, you couldn’t save anybody from being 
himself, could you? You tried to make me white—you dear 
thing! But one drop of black blood is stronger than you, 
isn’t it ?” 

And all through that sorrowful night she was firm, and the 
skilful lawyer found himself beaten back at every point, until 
at length he agreed to help her to have her way. 

“ We shall not lose each other, dad,” she coneluded. ‘ What 
I have lost was never mine—really—honestly, as what I gain 
shall be—as you are. If you help me, I shall see the meaning 
of it all some day. I will see it—the broader outlook, you 
know !” 


” 








EpirH RICKERT. 








UNDER THE STARS 


UST as, at sight of a quiet wood on a dark, still night, the 
poacher stirs in the blood cof many of us, so, when we 
see the first timid leaves peep out on the shrubs in our 

villa streets and the sunlight races down the road, we pull at 
the chains of the desk and regular habits, we spurn the stony 
streets, and yearn for the open fields. 

But there is a difference between tramping by day and tramp- 
ing by night, and he who will loaf with the laziest down the 
wide road from morn to dewy eve will often want to nose his 
sheets at night. This, indeed, is the test of the true tramp— 
whether he is indifferent where the fall of night may find him. 
To such, indeed, the unexpectedness is the crowning charm of 
the day. An unguarded loft or outhouse, a barn, or even the 
lee of a stack—these, indced, are quite fitting places, especially 
when the south-west wind is hunting the clouds across the 
sky ; but when, after a languorous day, the stars burn in the 
deeps, and the night lies about one almost with the warm 
presence of a sleeping comrade, there is nothing better than to 
lie out on a hill or on a ridge of the rolling heath with one’s 
head on a tussock of grass. 

This call of the lonely night is the cry of the primeval wildness 
that is at the base of every man with something of the healthy 
animal about him. Women are not exempt: the full moon 
stirs some of them strangely ; so that many a wife and mother, 
wedded, as it would scem, to the domestic round within her 
four walls, will linger communingly in her walk at night, or, 
later, look from the window of her white bedroom into the 
silvered street and up to where the broad moon sails, and 
vaguely long for the open road and the wide windy heath ; and 
turning, will fill with impatience and disgust of the stagnant 
room and the imprisoning bed. 

The impulse, indeed, may knock at the heart of the most 
“respectable.” An old retired civil servant, whose habits and 
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conversation were as copy-book headings, and whose hours 
were as clockwork to the little country town where he lived, 
suddenly was moved one evening in spring as he sat by his 
open window, where, in the twilight, the fitful breeze nodded 
the wall-flowers in the box on the sill. Henceforth, till far in 
the summer, twice at least a week, he would disappear into the 
dusk, and haunt the loneliest places, listening to the stealthy 
life of the undergrowth that the night brought forth. But he 
had had warning for several years; for, as every spring 
recurred, he had felt the longing to re-read White’s “‘Selborne,” 
and felt sheer gladness in merely looking on the leaves and 
lingering over every word. 

A bank clerk, too, busied with cash-books and columns of 
figures during the day, was, until love and marriage materialised 
him, driven almost nightly out of London by the same posses- 
sion. Freed from the chain of ledger and desk, he took train to 
some station near wild land, and would tramp till daylight to 
another station, and an early train to London. For the suc- 
ceeding night the dzmon would he laid by sheer physical 
weariness ; but when this exhaustion was past, the stagnancy 
of the city would madden him; the evening wind came down 
the street whispering the unutterable magic of the lonely road, 
and by ten o’clock he would be facing the stars from the gallows 
stone on Hindhead, or tramping along Kentish lanes. A 
certain spot on the Wey near Godalming, where the river, 
darkly flowing, lurks in an aisle of great trees, had a great 
fascination for him. Near by were some old buildings ; and 
for an hour or more at dusk he would lean over a gate in the 
midst of an eddy of streaming bats, thrilling strangely to feel 
the beat of their noiseless wings stir his hair as they circled 
about his head. As they dropped and turned, they seemed like 
dancing points converging upon him, and often it seemed that 
they must strike him, but always they were infallibly sure, as 
they passed and repassed in their ghostly silence. 

While thus “ ridden,” the hours of business would find him 
solitary, taciturn, repressed as if possessed of a terrible secret 
or sorrow ; but towards night the gloom would pass; and when, 
on the free road, he saw the great arc rolled out above him, 
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glimmering with innumerable lights, he was filled with exhilara- 
tion ; he felt as remote as if alone upon the planet, and was 
almost conscious of its quick tremors as it shouldered its way 
through the stars. 

Such experiences, indeed, are not for all. Our bodies are often 
the weak vehicles of great spirits ; we lament our degeneracy, 
and though night, with its voices of mystery and calm, calls from 
the darkening road before us, we have perforce to turn from 
her and crawl beneath a roof. Or we compromise with our 
weakness: we walk on into the night, watch the distant land- 
scape fall back into the dark, and the hedgerows near us loom 
up big, casting ghostly shades, and creaking as the wind passes 
through them. And as we tramp our way, time is noted for us 
by the silent march of the constellations, led by the wheeling 
wain across the sky. 

A man need not have intimate knowledge of the life that 
stirs stealthily in the dark to enjoy the mystery of quiet wood. 
lands and the procession of the skies. The means are very 
simple that give an exhaustless pleasure—it is merely to lean 
upon a gate and feel the wind upon one’s face, to smell the 
quickening breath of the field and the wood, to call up to one’s 
mind the miles of roofs in the town, beneath which millions 
sleep oblivious of the magic out in the broad fields ; or to listen 
to the few sounds that rise—the beat of little feet down by the 
bank on the edge of the wood where the rabbits are at play, the 
rustle of shrew or mice in the grass by the hedge-foot, the hoo- 
hoo of a ghostly owl that swims down the field hunting over 
the furrows, the “churr” of the night-jar as it sits in some 
solitary larch or fir, or the startling coo-t of the mysteriqus 
bird as its dark noiseless wing suddenly cuts into the skyline 
over the low bushes of bracken and furze. 


Though the modern writer often pretends to cultivate a 
respectable sort of vagabondage, he generally seeks his villa or 
his flat at more or less regular hours for sleep. Or, though 
his acquaintance with night may be deep, it is generally the 
night of city streets. These, indeed, have a magic, a charm 
peculiar to themselves, in which the tragedy that clings to 
humanity is mingled. But references to night and its attri- 
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butes outside the limits of the town are comparatively rare in 
modern literature. Those of any feeling can almost be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. For sheer charm and force of 
description Robert Louis Stevenson, that arch-tramp in modern 
literature, easily leads the way. Nothing brings the still night 
more intimately about us than the chapter, “A Night Among 
the Pines” in his “ Travels with a Donkey.” 


“ Night,” he says, “ is a dead monotonous business under a roof; but 
in the open world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and perfumes, 
and the hours are marked by changes in the face of nature. What 
seems a kind of temporal death to people choked between walls and 
curtains, is only a light and living slumber to the man who sleeps afield. 
All night lonz he can hear Nature breathing deeply and freely ; even as 
she takes her rest she turns and smiles ; and there is one stirring hour 
unknown to thos who dwell in houses, when a wakeful influence goes 
abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor world are on 
their feet. It is then that the cock first crows, not this time to announce 
the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman speeding the course of night. 
Cattle awake on the meadows ; sheep break their fast on dewy hiilsides, 
and change to a new lair among the ferns ; and houseless men, who have 
lain down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and behold the beauty of 
the night... . A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream 
of air, passed down the glade from time to time, so that even in my great 
chamber the air was being renewed all night long. I thought with 
horror of the inn at Chasseradés, and the congregated nightcaps ; with 
horror of the nocturnal prowess of clerks and students, of hot theatres and 
pass keys and close rooms. I have not often enjoyed a more serene 
possession of myself, nor felt more independent of material aids. The 
outer world, irom which we cower into our houses, seemed after all a 
gentle, habitable place ; and night after night a man’s bed, it seemed, 
was laid and waiting for him in the fields, where God keeps an open house.’ 


Of unmistakable power, though somewhat self-conscious and 
faulty in style, is the description in the twenty-eighth chapter 
of “ Jane Eyre,” of the night passed by the heroine out on the 
moors : 


‘* There are great moors behind and on each hand of me; there are 
wa es of mountains tar beyond that deep valley at my feet. The popula- 
tion here must be thin, and I see no passengers on the-e roads: they 
stretch out east, west, north and south-—white, broid, lonely. They are 
all cut in the moor, and the heather grows deep and wild to their very 
verge. ... I touched the h-ath: it was dry and yet warm with the 
heat of the summer day. 1 looked at the sky, it was pure ; a kindly star 
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twinkled just above the chasm ridge. The dew fell, but with propitious 
softness ; no breeze whispered. ... Worn out with this torture of 
thought, I rose to my knees. Night was come, and her planets were 
risen: a safe, still night ; too serene for the companionship of fear. We 
know that God is every where ; but certainly we feel His presence most 
when His works are on the grandest scale spread before us: and it is in 
the unclouded night-sky, where the worlds wheel their silent course, that 
we read clearest His infinitude, His omnipotence, His omnipresence. . . . 
Looking up, I, with tear-dimmed eyes saw the mighty Milky Way. 
Remembering what it was—what countless systems there swept space 
like a soft trace of light—I felt the night and strength of God.... I 
again nestled to the breast of the hill; and ere long in sleep forgot 
sorrow.” 

In Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden” there are many authentic references 
to the sights and sounds of night; but he is too impatient, too 
eager to rail and pose, to give a lovingly careful description of 
the beauty and mystery that wrapped him round nightly out in 
the woods. Yet his glimpses are deep, even magical. 

“This is a delicious evening,” he says in one passage, “when the 
whole body is one sense, and imbibes delight through every pore. I go 
and come with a strange liberty in Nature, a part of herself. As I walk 
along the stony shore of the pond in my shirt sleeves, though it is cool as 
well as cloudy and windy, and I see nothing special to attract me, all the 
elements are unusually congenial to me. The bull-frogs trump to usher 
in the night, and the note of the whippoorwili is borne on the rippling 
wind from over the water. Sympathy with the fluttering alder and 
poplar leaves almost takes away my breath. ... Though it is now 
dark, the wind still blows and roars in the wood, the waves still dash, and 
some creatures lull the rest with their notes. The repose is never com- 
plete. The wildest animals do not repose, but seek their prey now: the 
fox, and skunk, and rabbit now roam the fi-Ids and woods without fear.” 

It is only since civilisation has distilled the acid of self- 
consciousness that night has appealed to the finer minds with a 
deeper, a more momentous power. So much of knowledge 
and disillusion had to be accumulated through the ages before 
the yearnings and questions could be born, which the negations 
of night bring. Thus Sénancour, one of the first souls of 
revolt engendered by the forces which brought about the 
French Revolution : 


‘“‘ My path lay beside the green waters of the Thiele. Feeling inclined 
to muse, and finding the night so warm that there was no hardship in 
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being all night out of doors, I took the road to St. Blise. I descended a 
steep bank, and got upon the shore of the lake, where its ripple came up 
and expired. The air was calm ; every one was at rest; I remained 
there for hours. Towards morning the moon shed over the earth and 
waters the ineffable melancholy of her last gleams. Nature seems 
unspeakably grand when, plunged in a long reverie, one hears the 
rippling of the waters upon a solitary strand in the calra of a night still 
enkindled and luminous with the setting moon. 

“* Sensibility beydénd utterance, charm and torment of our vain years ; 
vast consciousness of a nature everywhere greater than we are, and 
everywhere impenetrable; all-embracing passion, ripened wisdom, 
delicious self-abandonment—everything that a mortal heart can contain 
of life-weariness and yearning, I felt it all, I experienced it all, in this 
memorable night.” 


Amiel, too, one of the great “self-tortured,” responded to 
the call which the deep immensities and solitudes of night 
make only to the deepest minds. 


* Shall I ever enjoy again,” he says in his Journal Jntime, “ those 
marvellous reveries of past days—as, for instance, once, when I was still 
quite a youth, in the carly dawn, sitting among the ruins of the castle of 
Fancigny ; . . . and, agiin, a night on the sandy shore of the North 
Sea, stretched full length upon the beach, my eyes wandering over the 
Milky Way? Will they ever return to me, those grandiose, immortal, 
cosmogonmic dreams in which one seems to carry the world in one’s 
breast, to touch the stars, to possess the infinite? Divine moment, hours 
of ecstacy, when thought flies from world to world, penetrates the great 
enigma, breathes with a respiration longer, tranquil, and profound, like 
that of the ocean, and hovers serene and boundless like the blue heaven ! 
Visits from the Muse Urania, who traces round the foreheads of those 
she loves the phosphorescent nimbus of contemplative power, and who 
pours into their hearts the tranquil intoxication, if not the authority, of 
genius—moments of irresistible intuition, in which a man feels himself 
great as the universe and calm like God!” 


The love of mysterious night in lonely places is claimed as 
being an essential characteristic of the Celt. It is denied asa 
trait of the Saxon. The latter, it is certain, hugged the 
village clearing, dreaded waste places, and peopled them with 
evil spirits ; outside the markland that encircled his home were 
fell things that iay in wait to catch the wandering man, and work 
some terrible harm upon him, worse than death: every pool 
and stream had its nicker that drew down the lost creature and 

VOL. LXXV. x 
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strangled it: were-wolves haunted the murk forests: there 
were phantoms of the marshland, fiends of the brake, lurking 
ghosts of the great white ruins, sinking in desolation, where 
once dwelt a people of unearthly power ; and shrieking spirits of 
the wild downs where brooded standing stones, the work of 
monsters. The Celt knew nothing of this terror. He sought 
the desolate moors and windy hills, and loved them. He 
filled the lonely glens and solitary places with “ good people,” 
creatures whose powers were indeed great and often dreadful, 
yet who could be propitiated and dealt with by gentleness and 
humility. He had his ghosts, his headless spirits, his shriek- 
ing banshees, his treacherous river-horses, his guardians of 
rath and menhir, whose vengeance for sacrilege was quick and 
terrible ; but his sense of the weird was interweaved with gay 
humour and beautiful fancies, and nowhere is to be discovered 
that oppression and horror in the presence of things of dark- 
ness and the unknown that make the atmosphere of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry and folk-lore one of gloom and dread. 

Yet when this is said the final truth is perhaps not stated. 
The love of wild nature and the poetic sense of the awe, the 
magic and mystery of its forces may be derived from an older 
people, a more remote mentality. Monolith, stone-circle, and 
long-barrow rose in lonely places long before the first Celtic 
keel grated on the shores of England. So, while the Celt, 
with a wonderful weapon of bronze, cleared here and there the 
undergrowth in the marshy valleys for his dwellings, the little 
dark people that dwelt furtively by their terraced fields on 
curving down and by bending river cliffs, in spite of some 
midnight sallies and fierce battles, were gradually made allies 
and blood kin; and as reverence and propitiation to the spirits 
of the spring, the field and the harvest could fitly be made only 
through the older folk whom the gods knew, the new-comers 
gradually assumed the religion of the small folk, whose 
weapons were of stone, and who almost worshipped the metal 
that the strangers used. The adoption by conquerors of the 
religion of a weaker people presupposes a mingling of blood 
of a deep significance and wide effect. Wedo not know even 
the name by which these people of the longbarrows called them- 
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selves ; but their skulls are under many a hat and bonnet that 
we pass in the street; and while the Celt out-talked the 
tongue of the “Stone Age,” it was not done without getting 
something of its trick in his own, and for ever changing the 
structure of his speech. Though strict knowledge may ever 
be denied us, science is daily finding that the Celt, with 
his “genius,” his “ gloom,” his love of wild beauty, and his 
feeling of the remote and magical, may owe more than, perhaps, 
superficially appears, to this nameless Neolith—slave and kin, 
propitiator and teacher. 
Tuos. ForTEBUs. 
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“AS WE FORGIVE THEM——’” 


. ESTER.” 
. “Coming, Joe.” And a gleam of light shot down 


the path, and lighted up the face of the man who 
was waiting at the gate, as the cottage door opened and the 
girl came out. She glanced at him anxiously and her face fell. 

“Can’t you get the public, Joe ?” she asked. 

“Not till Christmas,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve got to wait another 
three months. It ain’t much, though, when you've waited 
seven years before, and I can have it certain then.” 

Hester turned white, and did not speak for a moment. Then 
she suddenly broke out, ‘‘ Maybe it isn’t so long to you, but I 
can’t stand another three months of what I’ve got to put up 
with. There’s mother keeping on at me for leaving my place 
to get married, and then never getting married after all, and her 
having to keep me all the time, with Lou ill and no money 
comin’ in; and I tell you what,” she concluded passionately, 
“T’m not going to wait three months more. Joe,” she added, 
dropping her voice, and slipping her hand through his arm, 
“why should we wait for the public? Why not get married 
now? Wecan live on where you are till Christmas and then 
move in, and I can be getting the things all ready and be out 
of this.” She jerked her head towards the cottage as she 
spoke, where the shadow of a woman was moving to and fro 
on the blind. 

Joe seemed almost bewildered by the suggestion. ‘ Why, 
Hetty,” he said at last, ‘‘that’s what I wanted you to do when 
you came home for your holiday last time, and you told me 
you wasn’t going to marry anybody till he’d got a comfortable 
home to take you to, and so I needn’t think it “ 





“Yes, yes,” she interrupted, “‘ but things was different then. 
I wasn’t at home—and I didn’t think there was any hurry— 
but I don’t want to wait now. I want to get away and out of 
it. Why shouldn’t we ?” 
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She ended with a pleading tone and a quick upward look 
which suddenly removed all the objections which Joe was 
preparing to make. ‘Do you mean it really, my girl?” he 
said, taking her tenderly into his arms ; “ may I go and put up 
the banns for next Sunday? You're not playing with me, are 
you, Hetty? You won’t cry off in a day or two and say you 
were only in fun? ’Tis hard to wait so long when I want you 
so, my dear. Seven years |’ve worked for you, like Jacob did 
for Rachel F 

“’Twas fourteen fe had to work,” put in Hester, who had 
gained her point, and suddenly abandoned her earnestness. 
“‘And—don’t Joe, you’re ruffling my hair—come in and tell 
mother, will you ? and then you can go to the vicar about the 
banns.” 

“And the day, Hetty?” he said eagerly, trying to replace 
his arm, but she slipped aside and he only caught her hand. 
““Why, how cold you are, and—what’s the matter, Hetty ? 
You're shivering, my lass.” 

“"Tis some one walking over my grave,” she answered 
lightly, drawing her jacket more closely round her ; and he was 
satisfied. 

“And the day, Hetty?” he repeated. 

“Oh, three weeks come Monday will do,” she said; “the 
banns will be out by then. And now I must go in, Joe. 
Mother will be going on more than enough about my wasting 
my time out here with you, and Lou waiting for her supper. 
Come along.” 

“Not till I've had a kiss then. You’ve never kissed me once 
to-night, and I’m not going to let you go till you have. I’m 
going to begin to have my own way now that we’re going to be 
married at last. Come now, hold up your pretty head like a 
good girl,” he said with a happy laugh. 

To his discomfiture, she pushed him away and burst into 
tears. ‘Oh don’t, don’t—I can’t bear any more now—let me 


go ” 











“Whatever is the matter?” he said. “I was only going to 
kiss you, lass. And when we're going to be married in three 
weeks I don’t see any call for you to take on like that. Any- 
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body ’ud think you didn’t want to marry me.” He stopped as 
an idea seemed to strike him. “Is that it, Hetty? I’ve 
thought once or twice since you come home that you didn’t 
seem to care about me like you used to, and-if—if that’s it, and 
there’s—some one else—why, you’ve only got to tell me, lass. 
I only want to make you happy, my dear—my dear”—and he 
broke off. 

She turned away her head and began to strip the leaves off a 
tall fern beside her, as she answered hastily, ‘‘ Of course I care 
about you—and who else should there be? If I didn’t want to 
marry you, I needn’t, need I? Don’t be so stupid.” Then, as 
if ashamed of her petulance, she added half apologetically: 
“You mustn’t mind me just now, Joe; I’m tired, and mother 
has been worrying so, and I was disappointed about the public. 
That’s all it is—and—and I'll kiss you if you like.” 

Half an hour later Joe Evans came out of the cottage alone, 
and lighting his pipe, turned his steps towards the vicarage. 


“Good morning, Evans, and a happy new year to you. I’m 
very glad to find you here as landlord. ‘The Blue Boy’ will 
have a more respectable character now, I hope.” 

“Thank you, sir; I hope so too. It shan’t be my fault if it 
doesn’t. We're not very straight yet, but if you'll come in— 
there’s some chairs and a table in the parlour, but there ain’t 
much else yet.” 

The Vicar dismounted and entered the long passage which 
led to the parlour. ‘It’s a quaint old house,” he observed, as 
he stooped to avoid knocking his head at the low doorway, 
‘but you’ve plenty of room in it, and the garden is one of the 
best in the parish.” 

“ Yes, sir, there’s always a deal of fruit and green stuff here, 
and what my wife likes best is the flowers. Beautiful they be 
under these windows in the spring, and I’m going to lay out 
some flower-beds for her yonder in the grass. She just is fond 
of flowers, is Hester.” 

“ And how is Mrs. Evans?” inquired the vicar. ‘I haven’t 
seen either of you since I married you, and that’s—let me see— 
how long ago?” 
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“*Twas the 27th of October,” returned Evans, “ pretty nigh 
three months ; leastways, more than two. Hester, she don’t 
seem very well, sir, thank you. I reckon she’s had too much 
to do lately, what with moving and settling in here, and she 
will keep on doing things as long as there’s anything to do, and 
there’s plenty here, and no mistake. I tell her she should rest 
a bit, and not tire herself out so; but there,” he added with a 
smile, “this new house of hers seems like a new toy to her; 
she’s never happy if she ain’t a racketin’ anda bucketin’ about 
first one room and then another.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and Hester came in. She 
curtseyed as she entered, and responded quietly to the Vicar’s 
greeting, apologising for the condition of the house, and 
explaining that she had not had time to get it in order. 

‘“‘T hope you'll take plenty of time over it, Mrs. Evans; your 
husband tells me you tire yourself out, and that will never do, 
you know.” 

She flushed a little under his kindly glance, and said rather 
quickly, ‘‘Oh, I like working; I never was one to be idle. 
Would you care to see the garden, sir? There isn’t much in it 
now, but there’s a fine view from the arbour, and it’s a clear 
day.” 

The Vicar assented, and they passed out. ‘“ Daffodils coming 
up already,” he said; “ you are very early here. Mrs. Young 
will have to come and beg from you for the church when they 
are out. It is very difficult to get flowers in the early spring 
about here. I have had to send to Overton Manor sometimes, 
when there have been none to be got in the parish.” 

“Overton! Why that’s where Hester was in service,” 
remarked Joe, as his wife stooped to pull up a weed. “Three 
years she was there, and only left to get married. Mrs. 
Gordon just was put out to lose her.” 

“Of course, I remember now. I’ve heard Mrs. Gordon 
speak of you, Mrs. Evans. Poor thing, she has a sad house- 
hold just now.” 

Hester looked up quickly. “Who? What? I haven't 
heard anything,” she said. 

“Influenza is very bad there,” answered the Vicar. ‘ Mr. 
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Gordon has been at death’s door, and now he is recovering 
both the children are laid up, and I heard last night Master 
Jack wasn’t expected to live. It will be the death of his 
mother if anything happens to that boy, I am afraid, she is so 
wrapped up in him.” 

“‘A terrible thing this influenza,” said Joe. ‘‘ Dear, dear, 
poor little fellow. I mind how he would give me a big apple 
off his own tree one day last summer when I went over to see 
Hester. Do you know how they caught it, sir? 1 hadn’t 
heard of its being about. You can see the house from here,” 
he added, as they turned into a little rustic arbour, very much 
dilapidated, which commanded a magnificent view. ‘I’m going 
to do this up. Hester, she likes coming out here, and ’twill be 
a nice place for her in the summer. There’s the manor, sir, 


just this side of that big clump of trees.” 


Hester was picking the dead leaves off a late rose, which 
straggled in wild confusion up to the low roof. ‘“Is—has any 
one else got it ?” she asked, turning to examine a last remain- 
ing bud, destined to die in its infancy. 

‘‘Not in the house, I think,” answered the Vicar. “ Mr. 
Philip Joyce had it first. I daresay you know him, he was 
there a good deal. He went down to spend Christmas, and 
was taken ill the day after. It seemed only a mild attack, and 
he went back to town after a few days, but it was too soon, I 
think, for he got a chill on the journey, and pneumonia set in.” 
The Vicar paused, and Joe struck in rather quickly. 

“Well, there’s not much fear of any influenza up here, that’s 
one comfort. Hester is terrible afraid of it, but I tell her it'll 
never climb to the top of these hills.” 

“Well, I hope not,” returned the Vicar, ‘‘and now I must 
be off, 1 am on my way to Overton to ask after Master Jack. 
If you like I'll leave word on my way back how he is, Mrs. 
Evans,” he added kindly. ‘ 

“Oh thank you, sir, if it wouldn’t be troubling you, I should 
like to know. Is—is Mr. Joyce quite well now, sir?” 

“Mr Joyce, poor fellow—no; he never got over it, his 
chest was not strong, and the influenza had pulled him down. 
He died last week. It is a terrible thing, as you say, 
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Evans, and I hope I shall find the child is better. Good 
morning.” 

Hester leant against the wall and watched him out of sight. 
She was trembling, and her face was very white. Joe looked 
at her anxiously. ‘ What's wrong, lass?” he said; ‘‘ you look 
mortal bad. You've been doing too much, I reckon. Now you 
just come in with me and lie down for a bit and rest; I’ll see to 
the dinner.” And he put his arm round the shaking girl and 
supported her into the house. Whenhe had settled her on the 
horsehair sofa—a piece of furniture the possession of which 
filled him with pride—he got his greatcoat and covered her 
over, and then went to the bar, uncorked a bottle of his best 
whisky, and pouring some out, made her drink it. By-and-by 
she got quieter, and he went to the window and drew down the 
blind. ‘‘ Now you go to sleep, my lass, and you'll wake up 
all right. I expect it was all that talk about the influenza 
upset you: the Vicar didn’t know you was frightened of it, or 
he wouldn’t have told you. But I’m going to take care of you, 
my dear, and don’t you bother about nothing. My dear little 
Hetty,” he said softly, with a sudder rush of tenderness, and he 
stooped and kissed her. At the sight of the love in his eyes 
she hid her face. ‘Oh, how good he is, how good he is,” she 
moaned to herself as the door closed behind him, and the sound 
of his footsteps became fainter till she could hear them no 
longer. ‘‘ But oh—what shall I do, how can I bear it ?”—and 
she broke into a storm of sobs. 





A hard winter had softened into a late spring, the daffodils 
had come and gone, and the appearance of “‘ The Blue Boy” was 
beginning to repay its landlord for the months of work he had 
spent onit. Inside it was bright and clean, the furniture shone, 
and there was a general air of comfort about the house, while 
big bowls of flowers gave a touch of refinement to the plainly 
furnished rooms. Outside, the garden was no longer a wilder- 
ness, the paths and edges were trim and well kept, while spring 
flowers were showing promise of a blaze of colour; the little 
arbour was no longer dilapidated, and the climbing rose was a 
mass of fresh green and covered with buds. Hester was 
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standing beside it absently picking off some blight which 
threatened the leaves, then pausing to watch the sun setting 
behind the great hills away to the west. She was paler, and 
had a restless, careworn look, which had lately struck her 
husband, who was working among his vegetables not far off. 
After a while he threw down his fork, straightened himself, and 
went down the little path to join his wife. She had taken up 
her sewing now, and was working with restless energy at a 
tiny garment, at the sight of which Joe’s face beamed with a 
kind of delighted awe. He did not speak for a moment, but 
stood beside her watching the quick movements of her fingers, 
as the needle went in and out. “Seems to me you don’t mean 
to be behind hand with them things,” he said at last; ‘‘here’s 
May, and you won’t want them for another two months, and 
yet you keep on at them for ever. Put your work down, and 
come and sit in the arbour with me instead.” 

Hester hesitated, then laid down her work and sat down 
beside him. “I want to get it all done,” she said; “I can’t 
rest as long as there’s anything to do. Besides, I haven't 
been well lately ; and if I was to get upset or—or anything, it 
might be sooner.” A faint colour was rising in her cheeks, and 
she turned her head away. 

“Oh, don’t you be afraid,” he answered; ‘‘I’!l take care 
nothing upsets you, my dear; why, haven’t you got the home 
we’ve waited and worked for all these years, and all so nice 
and comfortable, and the public doing a good trade; and we've 
never had no words together for all we’ve been married since 
October ; whatever call should there be for you to get upset ? 
When I think about it sometimes,” he went on, “how long I 
waited, and you kept putting me off till I thought sometimes 
you never would marry me at all, and then see what it is now, 
and how we've got the “Blue Boy,” and we’re married and 


happy, and don’t have no words like Bob Noakes and his wife 


—there, I can’t hardly believe it sometimes; seems as if it 
can’t be true. Where are you going?” he added, as Hester 
suddenly got up and picked up her work. 

‘It’s time to get supper,” she said, “and I’m getting cold 
too; I must go in.” She hesitated a moment, and then her 
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eyes suddenly filled, and she said impulsively, “It’s a good 
husband you are to me, Joe, and I wish I were better and 
deserved it more. But it’s no good wishing,” she added 
with a dull weariness of tone, ‘‘and I must go and see about 
supper.” 

His eyes followed her as she disappeared down the path into 
the house. ‘“ Poor little Hetty,” he said to himself, ‘‘ she’s got 
queer notions just now, but ’twill be all right once she’s over 
her trouble. Not deserve a good husband, indeed, bless her, 
when she’s never had nothing to say to any one but me for all 
these years; and since we’ve been married there hasn’t been 
such a comfortable couple in the parish—never a cross word 
or an answer back. Bless her,—I’ll go and tie up those sweet 
peas she’s so fond of, before I go in to supper.” 

But when his work was done and his tools were put away he 
found the kitchen in darkness and no sign of his wife or his 
meal. A low moan sounded from the parlour, and going hastily 
in, he saw Hetty lying on the horsehair sofa. ‘“ I’m bad, Joe,” 
she said, “ you’d better call in Mrs. Rich, and go for the doctor 
and nurse, and be as quick as you can. Help me upstairs first 
and then go quick, and oh—don’t worry so,” she said, as he 
tried to assure her it could only be a passing faintness, and that 
she would be better soon. ‘I tell you, you must go, and quick 
too.” So he tenderly supported her up to her room and then 
ran in for a neighbour and the parish nurse. In another hour 
the doctor was in the house, and Joe spent the rest of the long 
night pacing up and down the kitchen in an agony of anxiety, 
listening for the slightest sound from above, for Hester was 
very ill. 

“She be terrible bad, poor dear,” was the only comfort he 
could get from Mrs. Rich, who came downstairs now and then 
to fetch hot water or see to the fire. ‘“‘The Lord knows how 
twill go with her; doctor he don’t say nowt, but I’ve seen a 
many of ’em go off when they haint bin no worse than her, 
nor near so bad.” And having added as much as possible to 
Joe’s fears and anxiety, the woman went upstairs again with 
a comfortable sense of having fulfilled her neighbourly duty. 

The weary hours dragged on, and the sun rose, and ushered 
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in another day. Joe mechanically turned out the lamp and 
drew up the blind to let in the new morning, then, as an idea 
struck him, he went out into the garden and began to cut some 
flowers. “She'll like to have them by-and-by when she’s 
better,” he thought as he went along the garden path and care- 
fully chose his wife’s favourite blossoms. He had taken them 
in and was beginning to arrange them in a glass, when he heard 
the doctor and nurse talking as they came downstairs. 

‘She must be kept very quiet, nurse,” the doctor was saying, 
“and I shall look in again this afternoon, as I have to come 
this way. Her husband can go up for a few minutes, but you’d 
better keep other people out.” 

“And the baby, sir; will it want any special care? They 
were only married in October, but it doesn’t seem to be a seven- 
months child.” 

“Oh certainly not,” he answered, “the child is right enough, 
hasn’t come a day before its time. Good morning, nurse, I 
shall look in again.” 

He was gone, and the nurse went back to her patient, while 
Joe Evans, with a bewildered look on his face, sat down in 
the low window-seat and stared out. 

He was trying to grasp the meaning of the doctor’s words, 
“The child hasn’t come a day before its time.” Of course it 
was a mistake—they were married in October; this was May, 
so he must be wrong—and yet the words seemed to be repeat- 
ing themselves in his brain. He started up as the meaning of 
it flashed upon him. What was this lie they had dared to tell 
of his Hetty, his wife, whom he had loved and waited for so 
many years, who had been so true— True ?—/ad she been i 
true? ‘Not a day before its time,” the monotonous repetition 
went on in his ears, and he sprang up with a curse. He would | 
go upand tax lier with it—and he was half way upstairs when the 
doctor’s words occurred to him, “She must be kept very quiet.” | 
He went downstairs again, and out into the garden, and paced | 
up and down the path with his mind in a whirl. It was a lie; 
it could not be true—would Hetty have deceived him so ? Why, 
it was only last night he was telling her how happy she had 
made him, and she had said— What had she said? Some- 
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thing about not deserving a good husband ; and he turned into 
the summer-house with a groan, and dropped into the rustic 
seat he had made for her, as a crowd of memories came back 
to him. Why had she insisted on getting married before he 
could get the home ready? Why had she seemed not to care 
for him when she came home? A hundred ideas seemed to 
flash on him at once, as that cursed monotone sounded again 
in his ears, “ Not a day before its time.” And who was the 
man who had robbed him of his happiness, of all that he cared 
for in life? He would find him out, and then—Joe clenched 
his hands till the veins stood out like cords, while his eyes 
blazed and the look on his face was not good tosee. He would 
go now, this moment, and make Hester tell him, and then again 
he stopped—she was to be kept quiet; he must wait till she 
was better. 

What was he to do? What could he do? How was he to 
live the rest of his life? What was to become of Hester? She 
must go away—away from him and from the little home they 
were both so fond of, from the garden he had made so pretty 
for her, all for her. This little arbour was hers, and his eyes 
fell on some snips of white stuff which she had cut from her 
work yesterday, and which had lain unheeded on the foor. 
Mechanically he picked them up; Hester liked to see every- 
thing tidy. Yes, she must go; he must wait till she was well, 
and then he must tell her—but he must wait ; she was to be 
kept very quiet. He was getting dazed from trouble and want 
of food and sleep, and the chief idea in his mind was that Hester 
must get well, and that he must keep quiet, and wait till she 
was better. 

Presently he roused himself and went indoors. The flowers 
he had cut were lying on the table; he took them up absently 
and put them in the vase ; he would take them to Hetty, she 
would like them. Then he remembered ; how could he go to 
her now? Could he ever bring himself to see her again? He 
was pacing up and down the kitchen, staring before him, when 

Mrs. Rich came downstairs. 

“ Lawks, Evans, you do look bad,” she said, “just wait 
while I get ye a cup o’ tea, and then you can go upstairs. Mrs, 
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Evans, she’s bin asking why you hain’t bin up. She’s doing 
nicely now, and ’tis a beautiful baby, a little girl,” and the 
woman bustled about and got breakfast ready, talking hard all 
the time, while Joe watched her silently. A new idea had just 
come to him; when he sent Hester away, Mrs. Rich and all 
the other neighbours would have to know why, and they would 
gossip and say ill words of Hetty. And Hetty had always 
held her head so high; his own dropped in his hands again as 
he thought of it. 

Well, he must help her, and, at any rate, no one need know 
yet ; he must try and act as if—as if—no, he could not do that. 
The atmosphere of the kitchen seemed to stifle him, and he 
went out and fought with his trouble by himself. Then he 
came in and drank a cup of tea, and picking up the vase of 
flowers, went quietly up to his wife’s room. 


Another week had passed, a week of sore anxiety to Joe, for 
he seemed to be watching his wife fade away out of life. The 
doctor did not conceal the fact that he was anxious; at the 
same time he was puzzled, for there was no apparent reason 
for the increasing weakness and weariness of life that grew on 
Hester-day by day. ‘She don’t seem to want to get well,” 
said the nurse one day, ‘‘it’s as if she had something on her 
mind.” And Joe had gone off without answering, and had 
fought another battle with himself in the little summer-house 
that was associated now with ‘many dark hours. He knew 
why Hetty feared to live and wanted to die. And, his heart 
torn with conflicting feelings, he had asked himself for one 
moment whether such an end would not be the best and most 
merciful for them both. But only for one moment, for as she 
lay there in her weakness and helplessness, he realised more 
every day that however much she had sinned against him, he 
could not let Hetty go. He could not. 

One evening he went up to his wife’s room with a few lilies 
of the valley in his hand. Hester loved her flowers, and a 
faint smile flickered over the tired, listless face as he put them 
in the vase which always stood on the little table beside her 
bed. ‘“ They’re the first, aren’t they?” she said, “and I was 
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wondering a while ago whether I should ever see them bloom 
again. I shan’t be here next year when they come out,” she 
added half to herself. Then as her husband knelt beside her 
bed and tenderly stroked the thin hand that lay on the quilt, 
she suddenly broke into tears and sobbed out “ Joe, Joe, | 
don’t want to live, and I’m afraid to die. I’ve sinned past all 
forgiveness, and I can’t tell you, I can’t . 

He put his arms round the wasted form and gently soothed 
her as if she were a frightened child. Then, as her sobs 
lessened, he drew her head on his shoulder, and whispered that 
he knew, but that no one else should ever know, and that he 
had forgiven her. She lay quite still for a moment, and he 
thought she did not understand. ‘ Don’t you fret any more my 
lass,” he repeated, ‘‘no one but me shall ever know, and I’m 
going to help you to forget it and get well. I can’t let you 
go—'twouldn’t be no home for me without you. I won’t say 
as it hasn’t been hard,” he went on, “but may be it’s been 
harder for you all these months.” 

A wave of colour flooded Hester’s face and then faded away, 
leaving her paler than before. ‘“ Joe,” she gasped, “ you 
knew—and you've never said a word—and been caring for. me 
all the time just the same? -Oh it can’t be true, you don’t 
know what I’ve done, may be you think ’tis something else. 
You can’t know the truth or you'd turn against me, and it 
wouldn’t be more than I deserve,” she ended with a sob, hiding 
her face in her hands. 

For answer he kissed the brown head that lay on his 
shoulder, while an infinite pity shone in his eyes. She was so 
young, his poor little girl, and however great her sin had been 
her sufferings had almost equalled it, and she had to bear them 
all alone. The injustice of the world’s dealings with men and 
women struck him suddenly with a sense of burning indigna- 
tion. Hetty had had to take the consequences, and her life 
was spoiled, while he—that other man—well, he should deal with 
him when Hester got better; he shouldn’t get off scot-free. 

“My poor lass,” he said, “‘’tis quite true what I tell you, and 
I’ve known it ever since the—the baby was born. But I’ve 
thought it all over and over, and I’ve forgiven you, my dear, 
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and you must just believe that and get well, and after to-day 
we'll never speak of it again. But there’s one thing you must 
tell me ”—and in spite of himself there was a ring of anger in his 
voice as he asked the question—“ I must know who it was, for 
I’ve something to settle with him.” 

Hester turned her head away, while a vivid blush stained 
her cheeks, and her fingers pulled at the little woollen knobs 
of the quilt. The action suddenly reminded him of an evening 
only afew months ago, when she had stripped the leaves off the 
fern in her mother’s garden, as she told him that of course she 
cared for him, and that there was no one else. In his tender- 
ness and compassion for her, the memory only roused his anger 
the more against the man who had taught his Hetty to deceive 
him, she whose truth and straightness he had so believed in. 

“ Hester,” he said, trying to keep the sternness out of his 
voice, “ you must tell me.” 

She hesitated for a moment, then she whispered, “ You can’t 
settle with him, Joe, he’s—he’s dead. ’Tis true what I’m telling 
you,” she added, raising her head and looking up at him as if 
she feared he would not believe her. “He used to stay at 
Overton, and then last Christmas he got influenza. Don’t you 
mind the Vicar telling us about it? I'll never tell you a lie 
again, Joe,” she ended wistfully. 

Joe laid her down on her pillows without speaking, and 
strode across the room to the window. His enemy had escaped 
him, then, and he could never satisfy the fury of revenge which 
possessed him whenever he thought of the wrong which had 
been done them both. He stood there silently staring out, hot 
with baffled and impotent craving for the vengeance which had 
been taken out of his hands. 

He was recalled to himself by the sound of his wife quietly- 
sobbing. With an effort he put his enemy resolutely out of his 
thoughts, and went back to her bedside. ‘ Don’t you fret any 
more, my dear,” he said gently ; ‘“ you make haste and get well, 
and, please God, we'll begin again and forget what’s been before. 
Come, let me turn your pillow over,” and he made her comfort- 
able and kissed her tenderly. She put her arms round his 
neck, and clung to him. ‘Oh Joe,” she sobbed, “there 
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never was a man as good as you—I can’t hardly believe it even 
now—it don’t seem possible that you could forgive me and love 
me again when I’ve been so wicked. I’ve been wishing I was 
dead—and I thought I was going to die—but now you've for- 
given me it seems as if life was worth having again. I know 
I can’t ever make up for it, but I'll try—oh, I will try—” 
Then, as a little cry came from the cradle near her, she said 
hesitatingly, “ Joe, the baby " 

Ah, the baby. The little one whose coming he had looked 
forward to, who was to bind them so closely together, his child 
and hers! In his own trouble and his anxiety for his wife he 
had forgotten that the living evidence of her faithlessness* was 
still there, must always be there, to remind him of what 
his one prayer now was to forget. Must he, could he go 
through his daily :life with that man’s child in his home, 
growing up beside him and calling him father? Hester he 
could forgive and had forgiven, but must this additional 
burden be laid upon him? Was it not too much for any man’s 
strength ? 

The baby was fretting, and he lifted it out of the cradle to 
give it to its mother. As he took it up, it ceased to cry, and 
the tiny fingers closed round one of his, while the big dark eyes 
gazed solemnly into his own. How like Hester’s those eyes 
were—the same deep violet, with the same long curling lashes, 
only the look of weariness and despair was absent, and in its 
place was a solemn, questioning wonderment. Poor little mite, 
how helpless it was, and how tightly the little fingers held him. 
What would become of it in the future if he turned his back on 
it now? He paced up and down the room in silence with the 
child in his arms, while Hester lay and watched him with her 
whole soul in her eyes. 

The sun was nearing its setting, and a dark cloud was 
coming up. Almost unconsciously Joe paused at the window 
to watch it. Would the cloud succeed in hiding the sun, or 
would the sun break through again, and set in a glory of colour? 
He stood so long watching the changing sky that the child, 
missing the movement, began to fret, and recalled him from his 
reverie. He laid it down in his wife’s arms, and looked at 
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them both silently while she hushed the baby to rest again. 
Then at last he spoke. 

“‘1’d almost forgotten the child,” he said simply, “but I’ve 
thought it all over, and half measures ain’t no good, it must be 
all or nothing. So we'll forget it all, Hetty, and the little one 
shall never know I’m not- her father, and, please God, I’ll doa 
father’s duty by her,” and he stooped and kissed the little 
sleeping face. 

Hester’s eyes filled with tears, and she caught his hand and 
kissed it passionately. ‘Joe, Joe,” she said brokenly, “I 
didn’t know any man could be like you; and when I think of 
what I’ve been and what you are, it almost breaks my heart. 
I can’t ever show you what you are to me—lI can’t ever feel I 


am fit——” 
But Joe raised her tear-stained face, and would not let her 
finish the sentence. ‘‘ We'll never speak of it again my lass,” 


he said tenderly; and as their eyes met, their lips drew 
together, and there was a long silence in the little room. 

When at last Joe raised his head the sun was setting in 
glory, and his beams had turned the darkness of the departing 
cloud to gold. 
te Florence AYLWARD. 




















A FAIR FRONDEUSE 


HE Court was at Saint-Germains. There was a feeling 

of unreality in the air. The sight of the Queen- 

Mother engaged in friendly conversation with the 

Archbishop-Coadjutor produced the effect of a delicate irony. 

It degenerated into farce when the Duchesse de Longueville 
and the Cardinal joined the royal circle. 

Mazarin ceased to be amused. The point was not fine 
enough, and his attention wandered imperceptibly to a group 
at the other side of the room. 

The young King was there, playing with a mechanical toy, 
his leng curls hiding his face as he bent over it; and close 
behind him was a group of royal pages, of gentlemen of the 
household, and one or two demoziselles d’honneur—a busy little 
mart of smiles and compliments. 

At the edge of this circle, one of the King’s gentlemen 
was in animated conversation with a gay young beauty ; 
and the Cardinal recognised in them Philippe de Saint- 
Martin and Mademoiselle Délie de Lavardan, a protégee of 
the Duchesse de Longueville. Mazarin’s smile hardened a 
little, and his gestures became mechanical, as he watched 
the young man bend down and touch the lace on the girl’s 
sleeve. 

“It is a lady-bird, Mademoiselle,” Saint-Martia said; “may 
it bring you happiness!” 

Mademoiselle Délie gave a half-affected scream; then she 
smiled as Saint-Martin put his finger gently under the filmy 
lace on which the little creature rested. 

“Tt is a pretty little thing,” she said, “ but I will be generous 
enough to give it to you, if you will only take it away quickly.” 

Saint-Martin lowered his voice. ‘‘And the happiness, too, 
Mademoiselle ?” he murmured. 

Délie looked up with a coquettish smile, but her face changed 
also. ‘Since you regard it as an omen, Monsieur,” and she 
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made a dainty gesture of surrender with a half-seriousness 
that corresponded with his tone. 

“See how easily it is in your power to bestow,” continued 
Saint-Martin, as he removed the lady-bird to his own ruffled 
sleeve. 

“Take care that you keep it, Monsieur.” 

“A jamais, mademoiselle!” and even as he spoke the little 
insect flew away. They both started, and then Deélie, recover- 
ing herself, laughed softly at the disappointment in Saint- 
Martin’s face. 

“Ah, Monsieur! If you do not keep a firmer hold upon 
your happiness you will surely be a miserable man.” 

“T fear to grasp it too roughly,” he said with a deprecation 


” 


’ 





too earnest for the occasion, “ another time 

But the mocking rejoinder on Délie’s lips was interrupted by 
the retirement of the Queen-Mother and the departure of the 
Duchesse de Longueville. 

Saint-Martin’s eyes followed Délie as she accompanied her 
patroness to the door. The brilliant, fair-headed Duchesse, 
with her languid grace, was well aware that Deélie’s piquante 
brunette beauty only enhanced by contrast her own supreme 
charm. 

“ Philippe !” 

Saint-Martin turned rather impatiently. A slender, soft- 
eyed-girl, little more than a child, touched his hand with her 
little closed one. 

“ Tenez, Monsieur,” she said, opening her palm over his 
hand, “here is your lady-bird,” and with childish freedom she 
closed his fingers, one by one, tightly over the insect; ‘‘see if 
you can hold it now.” 

“A thousand thanks, fefite,” he said affectionately. He 
was not quite in a good humour, but nothing could withstand 
the charm of the lovely little face. Aurélie de Séve was his 
cousin, and by a family arrangement they were to be married 
next year. 

“His Majesty wishes to know whether it is your honour 
that you are grasping so firmly, Monsieur Philippe.” The 
Cardinal had come up to the group and was standing with his 
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hand on the boy-king’s shoulder. Saint-Martin opened his 
hand cautiously and showed the lady-bird. 

“It seems a strange guest for a palace, your Eminence,” 
he said. ‘ They say it brings happiness.” 

Mazarin laughed. 

“A yet stranger guest then, mon ami,” he answered rather 
bitterly. 

The Cardinal de Mazarin was uneasy. The year 1649 had 
not opened auspiciously for those whose interest lay on the 
side of monarchy. True, the French Parlement was a very 
different thing to the English Long Parliament, but nevertheless 
Mazarin was justified in his uneasinss. Who, than he, was 
better fitted to read the signs of the times ? And, verily, it did 
not call for a very penetrating intelligence to guess at hidden 
danger. 

A reconciliation between the Fronde and the Court? Pah! 
it was a union of oil and water. It had but the value of a 
breathing-space, and Mazarin knew well how to use such 
moments. A few months, and then—Gare a@ vous, Madame la 
Fronde ! 

Madame de Longueville should have the honour of his 
Eminence’s closest attention. 

The Coadjutor and the Duchesse de Longueville had left the 
palace by different gates and at different hours, but at midnight 
they were seated at supper in the Duchesse’s apartments in Paris. 

The Archbishop-Coadjutor was about thirty-five, a small, 
swarthy man, not undignified, though he used quick, ungainly 
gestures to emphasise an already excited manner of speech | 
There were two other guests. On the left of Madame sat 
Francois, duc de Ja Rochefoucald, prince de Marsillac, and 
there faced her a man of about forty, dark and graceful, with a 
low, sweet voice. It was Claude de Bourdeville, Comte de 
Montrésor. 

A letter lay upon the table between the Duchesse and De 
Retz. 

The Coadjutor laid his hand upon it. ‘ Madame de 
Chévreuse is growing careless in the choice of her messengers,” 
he said, ‘“‘ you had better be careful, Claude.” 
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“An unnecessary warning! One learns prudence in the 
Bastille, among other things.” 

De Retz folded the letter and handed it back to Montrésor. 

“ Merci, mon ami,” he said. “It requires consideration.” 
There was a pause. The four conspirators were thinking deeply. 

La Rochefoucauld broke the silence. “ If Madame de Chév- 
reuse’s information is accurate, the path is already smooth to an 
alliance with Spain.” 

The Coadjutor started up. 

“Never,” he cried vehemently. “Better that this Italian 
should triumph! One does not sell one’s country for the sake 
of a miserable Parlement.” 

La Rochefoucauld shrugged his shoulders and _ glanced 
expressively at Madame. Montresor bit off a smile in his 
moustache. He had an unrivalled experience of plots, and 
Cing Mars had left him little enthusiasm for conspiracy. 

“No,” continued the Coadjutor, “I prefer the alternative.” 

Madame de Longueville began to speak in her sweet, clear, 
rather languid voice. She did not look at La Rochefoucauld 
again, but Montrésor had a curious feeling that she was, as it 
were, speaking the duke’s words. 

“You mean the alternative of securing the King’s person, 
Monseigneur ? Surely the difficulties are much greater and 
the advantages less.” 

“There are difficulties, it is true,” answered de Retz, 
speaking more quietly. “ But discovery would be comparatively 
unimportant. His Eminence would laugh at our expense, 
Voila tout! If, for the moment, we fail—well! our efforts will 
not have been entirely wasted.” 

La Rochefoucauld looked up questioningly. 

“We shall at least have secured a few friends in the King’s 
household.” 

“Tt will hardly be difficult to find traitors there.” Montrésor 
spoke with some bitterness. 

The Duchesse turned to him and smiled. ‘“ My little Délie 
will help us to make a beginning,” she said. ‘“‘A certain Monsieur 
Philippe, a gentleman of the household, has honoured her 
with much attention of late.” 
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“ Philippe de Saint-Martin! is he not betrothed to Made- 
mciselle de Séve ?” 

“ Aurélie! Oh! she’s a mere child. I can wager that Délie 
will not need to fear her rivalry.” 

“‘ Hé bien,” said the Coadjutor, “it is worth trying. Let 
Mademoiselle first assure her victory, and then we can put 
before him the advantages of the plan. He will most likely 
succumb to Mademoiselle’s charms, and if not— Well! a 
knife in the back will easily avert any danger of tattling, if the 
young gentleman has a long tongue.” 

Madame de Longueville shrank visibly, but La Rochefoucauld 
made a reassuring sign. 

“ Will Mademoiselle de Lavardan consent ?” asked Montrésor 
curiously. 

“‘] can answer for that,” said the Duchesse. ‘ Délie is never 
averse to such a contest, and she is already ¢pvise of his big 
blue eyes.” 

“There, Claude, you may give up all hope,” laughed La Roche- 
foucauld; “ but I think, with Madame’s consent, we may now 
give you the pleasure of an introduction to Mademoiselle.” 

He summoned the servant so quickly as to anticipate the 
Coadjutor’s movement of displeasure at so frivolous an inter- 
ruption to the business. An awkward silence fell on the room, 
and Montrésor started when the door opened and Deélie 
entered. 

She had changed her stiff Court brocade for an easier dress, 
soft and creamy, and her face was a little flushed and her eyes 
bright. She sank down in a deep reverence before the Coadjutor, 
but did the Comte de Montrésor the honour of assuming a dainty 
indifference. The Duchesse made a place for her between de 
Retz and herself. 

“You must be serious for a moment, pefite ; you have the 
honour to be admitted to a meeting of conspirators.” 

Délie clapped her hands. 

“ At last!’ she cried, ‘‘I have a genius for conspiring, as you 
know, marraine, but it languishes for lack of work.” 

“You will doubtless rejoice to assist the designs of your 
good friend, my daughter,” said the Coadjutor, with an 
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assumption of a paternal manner that sat oddly enough upon 
him. 

Délie caught the Duchesse’s hand and kissed it. Madame 
de Longueville was as fascinating to a woman as to a man. 

“Yes, yes, Monseigneur,” said the girl ; “ but quick ! the plot! 
Do we storm the palace and carry off the King? Ah! I have 
guessed—is it not so, Monseigneur ?” 

La Rochefoucauld interposed. ‘‘ Mademoiselle is a young 
conspirator,” he said. ‘ The plot? Heim/ for us it does not 
exist. It is in the air, perhaps, but we know not of it.” He 
moved his chair back as he spoke, till, himself in shadow, he 
could watch the light falling on the incomparable delicacy of 
Madame’s complexion. 

The Coadjutor ignored hisremark. “ It is not an unpleasant 
task that we wish to confide to you, Mademoiselle. It is 
more properly play than work, at least for Mademoiselle 
herself.” 

“You excite the child’s curiosity, Monseigneur. T77ens / 
Délie. You have flirted with Monsieur de Saint-Martin on 
your own account; continue to do so on mine. Ma /oi, 
cherie, you had better be careful, or I will take the office upon 
myself!” 

Délie flushed a little. ‘ Chére marraine, I shall be delighted 
to do you this small service. Is it permitted to ask how it will 
serve you ?” 

De Retz looked at her quickly with his short-sighted black 
eyes. 

“A word will suffice to your intelligence, Mademoiselle. 
Our dear Philippe has particular charge of the King’s person. 
Possibly his Majesty’s health would be improved by a change 
of surroundings. If Monsieur Philippe were persuaded of this, 
matters would arrange themselves, and we may well leave it to 
Mademoiselle to persuade him.” 

““Monseigneur, you flatter me,” and Délie hid a real anxiety 
with a pretty show of coquetry. ‘If Monsieur de Saint-Martin 
should refuse to be persuaded ?”’ 

“If? Hein! Tant pis pour lui”—and the Coadjutor’s hands 
went out in a gesture expressive enough, though ungainly. He 
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laughed, a low, sinister laugh. ‘But you are too modest, 
Mademoiselle ; we cannot share your doubts.” 

Délie’s face showed only a flattered vanity. Her hands 
were in her lap, but the Comte de Montrésor, leaning forward, 
saw the white table-cloth suddenly tighten with a sharp 
strain. 

“You look pale, chére enfant,” said the Duchess, “ doubtless 
Monseigneur will permit you to retire.” And Délie, having 
knelt to kiss the Coadjutor’s ring, passed out through the door 
which Montrésor held open for her. 


It was afternoon and the western sun was shooting in fitfully 
at the great windows in the ante-room of the Duchesse de 
Longueville. The windows were in deep recesses, and in one 
of them sat Délie de Lavardan, with the Duchesse’s favourite 
dog on her lap. She stroked it with a rhythm that answered 
to the play of her thoughts. 

It was so unusual for Délie to think seriously. Why trouble 
oneself when life goes smoothly ? Not that she was unhappy 
now—on the contrary! 

But a new discovery should be kept secretly and caressed 
with a fearful touch, till suddenly one comes to the joy of pos- 
session. Délie had made the discovery in the early morning, 
all alone in the garden, and had cooed and smiled over it, not 
telling herself even that she knew. Now it came to her, wide- 
awake, fully living, and she clapped her hands and laughed 
aloud in a clear scale of joy. She loved Philippe de Saint- 
Martin! really, honestly, like a bourgeotse; and she broke 
again into ripples of mockery at the thought. To have played 
at love since she was a child, to have coquetted and schemed 
and tormented, and now to fall simply, truly in love—it was 
too absurd ! 

‘Laugh too, then, Bibi, mon ange.” 

But Bibi was fat and sleepy and not very sympathetic, and 
Délie fell to thinking again. : 

It would arrange itself so easily. She had not a sow and 
Philippe likely enough nothing but debts, but for love of her, 
Philippe would connive at de Retz’s schemes, the Duchesse de 
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Longueville would crown Délie’s services with a liberal dot, the 
Coadjutor would reward Monsieur de Saint-Martin with a suit- 
able appointment, they would marry and be happy! A charm- 
ing prospect! Bibi must absolutely wake up and make his bow 
to Madame de Saint-Martin! /7 donc, Monsieur, one does not 
embrace Madame’s nose! 

Délie grew grave again. There was little Aurélie. They 
said that Philippe was in love with his fiancee. Tiens! it was 
not very likely, though she was so lovely and had an excellent 
education. A pretty little thing, but a rival? No! and Délie 
biew a delicate puff of contempt between her red lips. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a laugh from the inner 
room. The Archbishop-Coadjutor was visiting Madame la 
Duchesse. It was his laugh, low and with a little sinister note 
in it. 

There flashed back into Délie’s mind the scene at the supper- 
table, and involuntarily she shivered a little. Only de Retz’s 
laugh and the careless words—“ If ?”—and “‘ Zant pis pour lut !” 
and the light scintillating on the knife in his hand; but it 
changed the drift of her thoughts. If Philippe refused? What 
then? Assassination! He must not refuse. Bah! he would 
not, could not! Still it was an unpleasant thought, and Délie 
sat up and slapped Bibi smartly. ‘‘ Wake up then, chert, that 
I make thee a bout de toilette.” 

She was humming a careless song and arranging the unwil- 
ling Bibi in the attitude of the Guard saluting, when a few 
minutes later a lacquey ushered a messenger through the ante- 
room. 

Délie, half-hidden in the window-seat, glanced round indiffer- 
ently, then started violently. It was Philippe de Saint- 
Martin. 

He passed through without seeing her. When the servant 
had retired she leant forward, listening breathlessly, to catch a 
sound of voices. 

After a few minutes steps came towards the door and Délie 
sank back, feigning inattention. 

The door opened ; Philippe came out, and the Duchesse called 
to her. 
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“ Délie, ma chére, see that Monsieur de Saint-Martin amuses 
himself for a moment, until the answer is ready.” 

Philippe came quickly into the recess. ‘‘ Ah, Mademoiselle!” 
he cried, ‘I rejoice to find this opportunity of assuring you 
that your treasured gift is safe with me.” 

“Monsieur, you mock me,” and Délie pouted that she might 
not smile too sweetly. ‘‘ You cast away my gift with scorn and 
then you tell me that you treasure it! Am I then so simple as 
to believe you ?” 

“Pardon, Mademoiselle, what you gave me I cannot lose.” 
Délie’s eyes brightened. ‘Did it then come back to you, 
Monsieur, this good omen which you prize so much ?” 

“It could not escape me,” evaded Philippe dexterously. 

“How then?” and Délie laughed at her own pertinacity. 

Philippe coloured, in spite of his Court training. 

‘““ Mademoiselle de Séve found it and returned it to me,” he 
answered, unwillingly, and Délie caught her breath ‘in a little 


gasp. 
‘Monsieur is truthful. They say it is a rare vice at Court.” 


“‘It should be the more highly prized for its rarity,” Philippe 
answered with a frown partly at his own awkwardness, partly 
at her levity. 

‘But the lady-bird, Monsieur, does it languish in prison ?” 

“On the contrary. It rejoices in a crystal home and feeds on 
tender green leaves. | shall guard it—well! as I guard my 
honour.” 

“Truth and honour in a breath, Monsieur! Your language 
is of the provinces. Pouf! they smell of hay and straw!” 

Philippe looked full into her eyes for a moment. 

“Let us jest of something else, Mademoiselle,’ 
gravely, “or, since we have enough jesting at Court, let us 


’ 


he said 


speak seriously.” 

There was a moment's pause and again the metallic laugh 
rang out from the inner room. Délie shivered in a sudden, 
wild terror. Again that scene! ‘‘ Zant pis pour lui”—“ If?” 
—and in a moment she knew the meaning of the dull un- 
easiness which grew to terrible dread at the sound of the 
Coadjutor’s laugh. It came to her with instant conviction, not 
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to be gainsaid, that Philippe would never betray his trust. 
Assassination? No. No. Quick! he must not love her. If 
he loved her, he were lost. He might love Aurélie, it would 
be safe. But though Délie’s heart cried out wildly, she must 
not let him love her. He must despise her, hate her rather. 

He was leaning towards her, with a depth of tenderness in 
his eyes. The voices grew louder in the salon. Philippe 
opened his lips. There was not a moment. With a sudden 
sureness of instinct Délie rose, flinging Bibi down on the 
marble floor, and gave the astonished spaniel a vicious kick 
with her sharp little heel. ‘Va fen, little beast,” she cried 
petulantly. ‘“ Ouf/ how long the day is!” and she turned and 
drummed on the window, with trembling fingers, not daring to 
meet the reproachful eyes. 

Philippe drew himself together. ‘I will not trouble Made- 
moiselle longer,” he said, stiffly. “1 fear that my duty should 
already have recalled me to the King. I will send another 
messenger to the Duchesse.” He bowed low, and then waited. 

Délie turned slowly, hiding a feigned yawn with her little 
hand. ‘Adieu, Monsieur,” she said indifferently, “I will 
make your excuse to Madame.” 

Philippe stooped and patted Bibi gently. ‘‘ Adieu, mon am,” 
he said, and then went swiftly out. 

Délie stood still, with her hands dropped and her teeth set. 
Then she caught up Bibi and smothered him with caresses. 

“Ah! Bibi, mon tresor, pardon poor Délie! She will never 
kick thee again. But thou knowest, my angel, it was a matter 
of life and death. His life—Bibi, and I think it is my death.” 

Bibi was generous. He licked her face joyously and for- 
givingly. After all he was fat and not very proud. It seemed 
to Délie that a year had passed before the door opened and the 
Duchesse came out, accompanying the Coadjutor through the 
ante-room. 

They were talking in subdued tones and scarcely noticed 
Délie, who was bracing herself to meet the Duchesse’s scorn and 
displeasure. De Retz wastaking his leave. ‘ /fin, Madame,” 
he said; “it must be confessed that we have failed for the 
moment. Qu’ importe? There are other means” 
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Montrésor came out behind them, stopped and looked at 
Délie. ‘You have dismissed Monsieur de Saint-Martin,” he 
said, gently, “it is just as well then that we no longer need his 
help. The Cardinal has conveyed to us with the greatest tact, 
that our little arrangement has been superseded. He has even 
had the delicacy to inform us of it, by means of the gentleman 
whom he justly supposed we designed to honour with our 
confidence. His Eminence has no peer in diplomatic grace.” 

“What then ?” asked Délie drearily. 

“What then? It is nothing; our energies are but turned 
into a fresh channel ; Monsieur de Saint-Martin has gained a 
pleasant half-hour. 1 only trvst that Mademoiselle has not 
been fatigued.” He stopped suddenly. There was that in 
Délie’s face which silenced him. 

She gave a slow, lingering sigh. 

“Then it was all unneeded!” 


Eve.tyn H. Girrorp. 
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THE CONVALESCENCE OF THE BOY 


was still confined to his room, forcibly and under 

vociferous protest. His door was locked, and his 
mother fearing he would unduly expose himself, the window 
had also been securely fastened by a scornful elder brother, 
@ho could have been hardly human. In his pent prison, Billy 
“sang or shouted all day, except when he was satisfying the 
demands of an exhaustless appetite. Generally he was in 
bounding spirits, but when the sun struck across the floor, or 
the cries of his fellows in the lane at the back of the short 
villa garden became exasperating, he would whine beseechingly 
at the crack of the door to be let out. Often he held conversa- 
tions with his friends, who would seat themselves in a row on 
the low concrete wall and endeavour to goad him to madness 
or to break through the window. There were two or three 
strange boys who ought never to have been let into the lane; 
these joined with the others in “‘getting at” him, as if they, 
too, were intimate friends. One, a big pale boy, was particu- 
larly exciting, referring to him constantly as ‘“‘ Measles,” ‘ Pink 
Un,” ‘“Rashers,” or ‘‘Spotty.” Once Billy attempted the 
scorn of superiority. He told his friends that he was still 
“convalescent.” He had heard his mother use the word, and 
it had sounded fine. The strange boy nearly fell off the wall 
laughing. If he had not been there, Billy believed, the others 
would have been impressed, but the pale boy told them it only 
meant getting better, less spotty, less like a young and tender 
radish. The refined elaboration of that boy’s description 
blackened Billy’s soul till he slept. 

Next day, just after dinner, his mother, becoming conscious 
of the unusual quiet upstairs, visited the room, to find the 
window open. Looking out, she could see no signs of the 
boy: the sun lay warm on the window-sill, the laurels 
glistened, the trees waved their young leaves in the pleasant 


BR had just got through his baptism of measles, but 
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air, and all seemed quietly afternoon. In spite of strict 
search he could not be found; but his figure on the wall 
in the twilight threw its shadow on his mother’s work as she 
sat at the kitchen window sewing. He climbed over the cycle 
shed, and she heard his window slam. Going up, she found 
him quite cheerful before her reproaches, very hungry, but 
taciturn as to his doings. His lip was a little blue and bulgy, 
but he said he’d fallen from the wall. For the rest, he had 
been out for a walk round, and felt better for it; but, again, he 
was anxious for tea. 

Billy was in the middle of his hearty meal when an irritable 
knocking sounded at the front door. One of his sisters 
answered it, and a tall, comfortable-looking lady with a mass of 
suspiciously blonde hair asked severely whether Mrs. Newsam 
lived there. A big boy dodged shamefacedly out of sight behind 
her. Mrs. Newsam did live there; whereupon, dragging the 
boy forward, the stranger wished to know whether Mrs. Newsam 
knew of the shockingly brutal way in which her son William 
had ill-treated “ this poor boy of hers, who was in bad health, 
by blacking his eye and injuring his nose.” Billy’s sister 
Maggie, who was generally the most bitterly ‘‘down” upon him 
and his ways in the house, hereupon bridled up; surely the 
lady must be mistaken ; her brother was ill with the measles, 
and hadn’t the strength to hit such a big boy as that. The 
stranger in her turn warmed at the insinuating emphasis: her 
son suffered with his nerves, and had been most shockingly set 
upon by Billy that afternoon out of nothing but sheer brutality. 
Here Mrs. Newsam came to the door, apprehensive of the 
truth. She was exceedingly sorry if her boy had done any 
injury, and she would see he was properly punished, though 
she should really have thought the lady’s son big enough to 
protect himself from her boy Billy, who was short and still very 
weak. The big boy, shifting his feet and not knowing where 
to look, seemed to be of this opinion himself, and told his 
mother to “come along.” The blonde lady went along with 
some acerbity, threatening that her husband should take the 
matter further. 

Hardly had she passed out of sight when two more women 
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came up the path. One was a well dressed, prim-looking lady 
with a cold nose; the other was depressed and seedy, and 
looked like a charwoman. 

“Are you Mrs. Noosem ?” said the first with an indignant 
glare. 

“Yes,” said Billy’s mother. 

“Then let me tell you that your little devil of a boy, if ever I 
see him in the street, shall have the biggest ’iding he’s ever had, 
ma'am. Sothere! Me and my charwoman were standin’ this 
afternoon looking in a window where we met accidental, and 
that little toad came and pinned our dresses together. Look 
there! Show yours, Mrs. Chickens. Did you ever see such a 
mischeevious little beast? And this very dress I only ’ad noo 
the week before last. Now look at the great tear in it. You'll 
have to pay me for it, ma’am, or I’ll have the law of yer, I will. 
Take my word. And if my son ketches your boy he’ll make ’is 
mark on ’im as sure as eggs is eggs.” 

“It’s a terrible wicked trick to play on a pore working 
woman,” said Mrs. Chickens with a sniff in her voice. “ It’s 
my best dress. 1 put it on this afternoon to go out to doa 
little business for my por ’usban’, who’s been away for a little 
time, and quite by accident I meets Mrs. Sloman. I think it is 
a sin and a shame you should let such a boy run the streets. 
You ought to be ashamed, I think. Two respectable women 
can’t look in at a winder but they must be——” 

“‘ Pinned together like a couple o’ children by a little beast of 
a boy.” 

“| wondered whatever was the matter when we'd shook 
‘ands and was agoin’ away. I thought Mrs. Sloman was a pullin’ 
of me, till I ’eard the rippin’ and nearly falls in the gutter.” 

“T tell you Mrs. Noosem I'll have the law of you, an’ no 
errer. You'll have a bit o’ blue paper from me in the mornin’. 
Take my word. So look out. Insultin’ and injurin’ respectable 
people like that.” 

The two declaimed as they went down the path. 

“People what have such children ought not to have ’em, 
that’s what I say.” Mrs. Sloman spoke loudly, as to the line 
of respectable villas. 
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Mrs. Newsam, depressed and near to tears, sat in the kitchen. 
Maggie went upstairs and whispered through the keyhole dire 
promises of a good licking when Billy’s big brother Tom came 
home. Billy responded no more than astubborn “ Don’t care!” 
but kept his clothes on, and reflected on the relative merits of 
towels or a stripof carpet folded double. Perhaps if he showed 
fight to his brother his mother would intervene. But he would 
be forearmed, and began packing his waistcoat and breeches. 
He reflected ; ‘‘Tom was an awful sticker, and hit hard; and 
he might lock the door and keep mother out.” But if Tom 
thrashed him too much he would try and have arelapse or fever 
or something, and then all of them would think he was going to 
die, and they'd be sorry and look at him remorsefully, and mother 
would cry over him and he’d have it out of them that way. 
The only mitigation in his gloomy thoughts was the conscious- 
ness of having got even with the big boy who called him names. 

As it happened his brother came home very late, and Billy, 
after a sharp interview, crept into bed with promises only con- 
cerning the next evening. He kept late hours next morning, 
having at dawn pushed his bed against the door in case Tom 
should get up early and wish to hurry matters. He heard his 
brother go out of the house, and then with a free mind thought 
of breakfast. This was brought up by his sister Maggie, who 
seemed very grim, but as he saw his food was in no way reduced, 
he went and looked out of the window, whistling. He was 
just finishing the best and last slice of bread and jam when an 
imperative knock shook the house. The sound held his hand 
and he heard a chair fall below, and Maggie seemed almost to 
jump into the passage. There were quick gruff tones at the 
front door which closed, and Magyie went back to the kitchen. 
Then a silence, during which he finished his meal and began to 
wonder what he could find to do. But slow steps began 
ascending the stairs, the key turned in his door and his mother 
entered, a piece of blue paper in her hand. As soon as she 
saw him she began crying: 

“Oh, Willy, I don’t know whatever will become of you!” 
She sat on the bed and looked at him, the tears slipping down 
her cheeks. 
VOL, LXXV. 
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“ Well, what’s the matter now ?” he said. 

“What’s the matter? You wretched boy! Here’s a 
summons for injuring Mr. Dibden’s property yesterday ; what- 
ever will Tom say? Whatever else did you do? Oh, you 
good-for-nothing boy! I don’t know whatever will become of 
you.” 

The boy stood suddenly conscious of the crimes he had 
crowded into one brief afternoon; something fearful would 
surely happen in consequence. Then there were his mother’s 
tears, the quite speechless anger of Tom, and the shameful 
police-court. 

“‘T don’t know, mother,” he said, half crying. ‘I think I 
must have the devil in me sometimes. I don’t know what else 
it is.” 

He sought for his handkerchief, but it was missing ; and he 
rubbed the tears from his eyes with the back of his hand. 

“But whatever did you do ?” asked his mother. 

“Why, his shopboy cheeked me and I pushed him. And he 
fell into an egg-box, and it came down with some eggs in it. 
They were a cheap lot, too, sixteen a shillin’s But I didn’t run 
away. The shopman came out and took my name and address. 
Old Dibden wasn’t in, else p’raps I should ’a’ got a lickin’. I 
wish he’d been in ; it’d ’a saved all this foolin’.” 

“Whatever Tom will say, I can’t imagine!” said his mother 
with a sniff and a sigh. 

“Oh, blow Tom.” 

‘Oh, Willy, you , 

“Look here, mother, I tell you what! I’ve got five shillings 
and threepence in my box. There wasn’t more than two dozen 
eggs broke. Let me take that and offer it him if he’ll stop all 
this silly summonsin’!” 

His mother timidly demurred, but Billy was persistent. 

“Tt won't do any harm,” he said impatiently. “So I’ll go.” 

“ Well, but promise you won’t get into any more mischief.” 

“ Oh, all right,” he said, aggrieved. ‘ Don’t you worry about 
that.” 





Mr. Dibden, a spare, lank man, as he looked up frowning 
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from his accounts in the little den at the back of the shop, was 
surprised at a boy who, brushing past the goggle-eyed shop 
lad, came right down the shop, and, facing him, said : 

“T’m the boy that broke your eggs, Mr. Dibden. Will you 
stop that summons if I give you three shillin’s and three- 
pence ?” 

Mr. Dibden’s iron-grey brows met. 

“No, I won’t!” he said with a snap. 

The boy seemed a little staggered ; but he took a breath and 
looked into the tradesman’s vindictive eyes. 

“If I give you five shillin’s”—Mr. Dibden shook his head— 
“ and—and let you lick me?” 

Mr. Dibden seemed to brighten grimly. 

“I don’t want mother and Tom to be upset, and—and—I’m 
sorry it happened, Mr. Dibden.” His lip trembled in spite of 
himself. 

The grocer got down from his seat, and took the boy with a 
nip under the arm. 

‘“* Where’s yer five shillin’s ?” 

Billy produced them, and Mr. Dibden put the money in his 
pocket. 

‘“‘ Now, come along o’ me,” said the tradesman as he led the 
way into dusty regions of boxes and tins. ‘‘It ain’t often I get 
a chance to be even with you young devils o’ boys that damage 
my front; and it'll do you good.” 


When Billy reached home, sore but dry-eyed (Mr. Dibden, 
though tired, had felt he had not got all the satisfaction he had 
expected), his meagre confession inflamed his sister into mixed 
but speechless anger, but his mother was disposed tearfully to 
make him a hero. Billy was impatient of both, but said he 
didn’t think Tom ought to lick him now for anything else; at 
which his mother said he certainly should not. Whereupon 
Billy took an opportunity to saunter out into the lane to play, 
whence, very soon, his sanguinary war-whoop startled his 
mother as he prepared to scalp a neighbour’s little girl. 


G. 
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THE UNDERSTUDY 


I 


HE “ first night ” of the new play at the Sheridan Theatre 
was fast approaching, and now it only wanted twenty- 
four hours to the actual date of production. For 

weeks beforehand the event had been the leading topic of dis- 
cussion in the theatrical papers, for Howard Watson, the author 
whose latest work was to be introduced to the public on this 
occasion, was perhaps the foremost dramatist of the day. A 
well-deserved reputation for dealing boldly and originally with 
matters that his brother playwrights usually avoided, on account 
of their difficulties, was chiefly responsible for his great popu- 
larity. Then, the cast that had been chosen to interpret this 
particular play was of an exceptionally ‘“ strong” description, 
and, finally, the title of the piece in question—‘‘ A Woman’s 
Way ”"—was a more than usually attractive one. That, under 
these circumstances, the advance booking should be extremely 
heavy was only to be expected. At the same time, the Manage- 
ment were not quite prepared to find it so extraordinarily brisk 
as the box-office department reported it. 

“Upon my word, Briscoe,” remarked Mr. Erskine, the lessee, 
genially to the stage manager, as they left the theatre on the 
conclusion of the last dress rehearsal, “I really think we're 
going to knock ’em this time. When the curtain goes up to- 
morrow evening there won't’ be a square inch of vacant space 
in the front of the house. Already there have been enough 
applications for seats to fill them twice over!” 

“ Yes, I know,” answered the other calmly. “ The ‘ business’ 
is big enough, certainly. To my mind, though, it’s rather too 
good. I can’t help being afraid that something will queer it at 
the last moment.” 

“Don’t croak so much, my dear fellow,” returned his 
companion cheerfully. ‘Everything’s as right as_ nine- 
pence!” 
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“Is it?” was the rejoinder. ‘‘ What price Miss Burgoyne’s 
illness ?” 

“Tilness!” echoed the lessee in surprise. ‘Good Gad! 
Briscoe, you surely don’t mean to say that, because she told 
you she had a slight headache this afternoon, she won’t be able 
to play to-morrow night ?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” answered the other shortly. 
“Women are the very devil. There’s never any knowing 
what they may be up to. It would be just like Beatrice Burgoyne 
to get ill now.” 

“Humbug!” returned Mr. Erskine decisively. ‘ The girl 
wouldn’t be mad enough to throw away the chance that the 
part gives her. Why, some of the best lines that Watson 
ever wrote are in it. The third act in itself is enough to make 
any woman’s reputation.” 

“Very likely,” was the stage-manager’s laconic answer. 
“* Still, it’s always as well to be prepared, so I’ve told her under- 
study, Miss Grahaeme to be ready if wanted. She’s as like the 
Burgoyne girl as a twin sister, and is quite capable of playing 
the part, too, if the worst comes to the worst.” 

‘“‘ Well, if it does,” returned the other, ‘‘ it will be a bad day’s 
work for Miss Burgoyne, for I'll never give her another show 
in my theatre. Why, man alive! to-morrow’s performance is 
to be the great event of the season. The Prince himself has 
taken a box for it, and it’s absolutely impossible to postpone 
the production now. No, no, Briscoe, well or ill, Beatrice 
Burgoyne will have to play. Come back to the office with me 
for a moment, though. I want to telephone to her.” 

So saying, he led the way back to the theatre. On arrival 
there, the two passed through the stage-door and made their 
way up a narrow flight of stairs leading to the manager’s room. 
Hurrying to the telephone instrument in the corner, the lessee 
rang up the subject of his recent conversation. When, a 
minute later, the answering tinkle of the bell came back, he 
sent the message—‘ Mr. Briscoe tells me you complained of 
being unwell at rehearsal. Whatever the state of your health, 
I insist on your playing to-morrow night,” and waited im- 
patiently, receiver to his ear, for the answer. 
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With scarcely a moment’s delay, it came—“ Pray don’t alarm 
yourself. I fully intend to play my part.” 

“Gad! Briscoe,” exclaimed the lessee, as, with a sigh of 
relief, he rang himself off, ‘“‘ you gave me quite a turn just 
now! You carry that Scotch caution of yours to excess some- 
times.” 


II 


AT eleven o'clock the following morning a couple of ladies 
were sitting in the drawing-room of a flat at No. 20 Drury 
Mansions. The elder of the two was Beatrice Burgoyne, her 
companion, Eva Grahaeme, the girl who was her understudy at 
the Sheridan. Each tall and fair, they were so extraordinarily 
like one another in form and feature that, as the stage manager 
had more than once remarked to Mr. Erskine, they might have 
been twin sisters. The resemblance, too, was still further 
marked by the equally striking similarity in their voices. 
Indeed, it was only a very close observer, or one who knew 
them both intimately, who would be likely to detect the two apart. 
This morning, however, the customary likeness was less 
pronounced than usual, for, while Beatrice Burgoyne’s beautiful 
face was pale and drawn, as from sickness and want of sleep, her 
companion was evidently in the enjoyment of perfect health. 

‘‘ Tell me how you are to-day, dear,” the younger girl asked 
anxiously, handing the other a cup of tea. 

“ As ill as I can possibly be, Eva—without actually taking to 
my bed,” was the answer. 

‘Oh, Beatrice,” cried the other in dismay, ‘‘I am so sorry. 
What will Erskine say if you’re not able to play to-night ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know—something very rude, probably,” 
she replied wearily. ‘That is,” she continued, “if the letter 
he thought fit to send me this morning is any criterion.” 

“ Has he written already, then ?” 

“Yes—a most impudent epistle. You see, dear, when I 
told Briscoe after yesterday’s dress rehearsal that I had a 
bad headache, Erskine got so frightened that he rang me up 
about five o’clock to know how I was. Well, | was then feeling 
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so much better that I telephoned back to him to the effect that 
he had no occasion to alarm himself about me. Later on in the 
evening, however, I got so much worse that I had to write to 
him, to say that I should not be able to play to-night after all. 
By the first post this morning I received an impudent letter 
from him, practically accusing me of getting ill on purpose, 
and threatening to cancel my contract. Ugh! he’s a pig!” 

“He is, Beatrice, dear,” acquiesced her companion sym- 
pathetically ; ‘ but I’m ever so sorry for you, all the same.” 

“That’s very nice of you, Eva, but you ought to be glad. 
You'll play the part now, and you'll make a great success of it, I 
know. It’s a magnificent chance for you, simply. Howard Watson 
never wrote anything better than the great scene in the third act.” 

“ Yes, it is a lovely part, 1 know,” admitted the other, “ and, 
under any other circumstances, I’d be delighted to play it. As 
it is, however, I’m horribly nervous, and am looking forward to 
to-night with positive dread. The critics will all have their 
khives into me, I know.” 

“‘ Skittles !” returned Miss Burgoyne decisively. ‘‘ What on 
earth makes you think that ?” 

“Barrington Bulkeley hates me,” answered the other, “and 
he'll do anything to ‘guy’ me, I know. The worst of it is,” 
she went on disconsolately, ‘‘ he can do so much, because he’s 
such an influential man. All the other critics will follow his 
lead like sheep, and to-morrow morning half the papers in 
London will be talking about my ‘incompetence’! Oh, it’s 
hateful to think that a man could be so mean!” 

“My dear Eva,” observed Beatrice Burgoyne quietly, ‘‘ aren’t 
you making a mistake? I know that Barrington Bulkeley, of 
the London Wire, is not overwhelmingly enthusiastic about 
you; at the same time, however, he wouldn’t do you an 
intentional injustice.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t he?” was the unconvinced reply. “ You 
don’t understand why he’s so down on me.” 

“No, I don’t, Eva—not a bit. Why, I always thought he 
had rather a tender—er—penchant for you.” 

““So, he had—once,” returned the other hesitatingly, “but I 
—I—wouldn’t have anything to do with him.” 
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‘‘Ah, my dear—so that accounts for the milk in the cocoa- 
nut, does it?” observed her companion reflectively. “Now I 
begin to see. So the eminent Barrington Bulkeley presumed 
to make love to you, and you declined the honour ?” 

“Yes; and now he can never say anything nasty enough 
about me. Oh, Beatrice,” she went on tearfully, ‘‘ it’s too bad 
of him, really! I’ve worked so hard, and tried my best to 
get on.” 

“T’m so sorry for you,” answered the other. “I’d no idea 
of this. It’s a pity that Barrington Bulkeley is your enemy, 
for he’s a very dangerous man indeed to cross. Still, he’s not 
the only pebble on the critical beach, you know.” 

“ Perhaps not, but he’s the most influential. Why, a single 
line of praise from him is worth more than a column from half 
the other critics put together. They'd all take their cue from 
him, too—except, perhaps, Charlie—I mean—Mr. Boyd,” she 
added with a tell-tale blush. 

“Aha, Eva, so Mr. Boyd, of the Herald, is the exception, is 
he? You needn’t colour up, dear. The Herald is to be con- 
gratulated on having the services of so good a critic at its dis- 
posal. Now, listen to me,” she went on brightly, ‘1 don’t like 
Mr. Barrington Bulkeley any more than you do. We needn't 
go into details, but I’ve got something to pay him out for, too. 
Well, if you can keep a secret for twenty-four hours, I think 
that, between us, you and I can put a spoke in his wheel, and, 
at the same time, help Mr. Boyd considerably. Now listen 
to me.” 

Five minutes later, Eva Grahaeme rose to go. ‘Oh, Beatrice, 
dear,” she exclaimed, shaking with suppressed laughter, as she 
stood in the doorway, “it’s a perfectly glorious scheme! How 
awfully sold Bulkeley will be when he reads Charlie’s criticism 
in to-morrow’s Herald !” 

“He will,” returned Miss Burgoyne with conviction. “I 
doubt, though, if he’ll have the grace to feel ashamed of himself. 
Now, dear, you run along to the rehearsal, and tell Erskine 
from me that it’s no good his writing angry letters, because, 
first night, or no first night, I’m not going to play till it suits me. 
For the rest, though, remember—‘ mum’s the word’!’ 
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III 


OUTSIDE the pit and gallery doors of the Sheridan Theatre 

swayed and surged a dense crowd in a queue extending the 
whole length of the street, while a constant succession of cabs 
and carriages dashed up to the main entrance with the more 
aristocratic contingent of the “first night” audience. Inside 
the brilliantly lighted vestibule all was laughter and talk. 
Acquaintances greeted one another as they passed along the 
passages leading to the boxes and stalls, and every one wore an 
air of confident anticipation of an enjoyable evening. A 
premiére of a play by a dramatist of Howard Watson’s standing 
was an important event in the social world. 

As the fashionable throng made its way into the auditorium 
and settled down in the balcony and stalls, an unpleasant 
surprise awaited it. On every seat throughout the house was 
deposited one of the ominous slips of white paper that in a 
theatre are always associated with the announcement of some 
sudden change in the caste. One by one, each member of the 
audience picked up the nearest slip and scanned its contents 
with an expression of dissatisfaction. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mr. Barrington Bulkeley 
of the Wire in a loud and angry voice as he read the notice 
affixed to his stall, “this is perfectly abominable! I take the 
trouble to come here expressly to see Beatrice Burgoyne, and 
now the management have the effrontery to send out a notice 
to the effect that, ‘owing to Miss Burgoyne’s indisposition, her 
part of ‘‘ Lady Carstairs ” will be played this evening by Miss 
Eva Grahaeme,’ It’s perfectly scandalous !” 

“ Skittles! Bulkeley,” remarked the occupant of the next stall 
quietly. ‘You came here for precisely the same reason that I 
did—because you were paid for doing so. We're both here to 
criticise the show—not to ornament the audience.” 

“ Really, Mr. Boyd,” returned the representative of the Wire 
with dignity, ‘‘I should be obliged if you would not address 
me in that manner. I am quite within my rights in protesting 
at being compelled, without previous notice, to witness the 
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performance of an understudy in place of a principal, and | 
intend to do so.” 

‘Just as you like,” replied the critic of the Herald calmly, 
“only dry up just now—the curtdin’s rising and I want to hear 
the piece if you don’t.” 

Casting upon the speaker a glance that was intended to wither 
him completely, but which, nevertheless, signally failed to do 
anything of the sort, the elder man subsided savagely into his 
seat. For the greater portion of the act that was in progress, 
however, he paid no attention to the stage, occupying himself, 
instead, with ostentatiously writing in a note-book. It was 
only when towards the end of the act that “ Lady Carstairs” 
made her first entrance, that he so far unbent as to look at the 
performers at all. 

When, a few minutes later, the curtain fell on the conclusion 
of the act, the one subject of discussion among the audience 
was the performance of Miss Burgoyne’s understudy. On one 
point only was there any uniformity of opinion. This was the 
extraordinary physical resemblance between the two actresses. 
Concerning the talent of the newcomer, however, there was the 
usual variation of opinion that always marks such occasions. 
Thus, while one section candidly expressed itself as being 
agreeably surprised at Miss Grahaeme’s cleverness, another 
was equally loud in its denunciation of her ‘ parrot-like imitation 
of Miss Burgoyne’s methods.” Of those sharing this latter 
view, none was more pronounced than was the critic of the 
Wire. Surrounded by a little crowd of the representatives ot 
other papers, he had taken up his stand in the crush-room, 
where he was laying down his opinion on the matter with a 
freedom of speech that was as marked by its injustice as it was 
by its bad taste. 

““Who on earth is that blatant bounder, Charlie?” asked an 
acquaintance of the Herald critic, as he sauntered past the 
group. ‘‘He’s running down the Grahaeme girl in a beastly 
caddish fashion. I thought she played uncommonly well, and, 
in my opinion, she’s every bit as good as Miss Burgoyne.” 

“T’m glad you think so, old man,” answered his friend. ‘‘ As 
for Bulkeley over there—well, he doesn’t know quite so much 
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as he thinks he does. To-morrow morning, I fancy, he'll be 
less conceited, at any rate.” 

Having delivered himself of this cryptic utterance, he returned 
to his seat, to witness the operiing of the second act. 

In the course of this, ‘‘ Lady Carstairs” had but little oppor- 
tunity for seizing upon the exclusive attention of the audience. 
Consequently, when the curtain fell on its conclusion, the 
impression already formed as to her powers remained practically 
unaltered. In the third act, however, the case was different. 
Here the dramatist had excelled himself, and a scene that he 
had written in this between “ Lady Carstairs” and the leading 
man of the play was one of the most effective that had been 
witnessed on the stage for years past. Indeed, it was on this 
particular scene that the Management were relying to make the 
piece a success. At rehearsals it had gone with the greatest 
smoothness, and been productive of such excellent effect—even 
among such stern critics as the members of the orchestra—that 
every one had confidently predicted that Beatrice Burgoyne 
would increase her reputation tenfold thereby. 

As the various “situations” leading up to the great scene 
were arrived at in turn, the former comparative apathy of the 
audience gradually gave place to an air of consuming interest 
and excitement. The languid fluttering of fans and programmes 
became less noticeable and finally ceased altogether, and before 
the act was well commenced every ear and eye was being 
strained to catch the slightest detail of the performance that 
was taking place on the stage. 

It wads not that-this had in itself anything very novel—con- 
sisting merely as it did in the well-worn theme of a woman 
pleading her cause in the face of adverse appearances. In the 
same way there was no great brilliance in the dialogue in which 
the passage was written. What, however, riveted the attention 
of every member of the crowded audience was the wonderful 
pathos and power with which “ Lady Carstairs” was playing. 
Nothing like it had been seen in a London theatre for a long 
time. It was a positive revelation, and when at last the curtain 
fell on the two performers—the man proclaiming his belief in 
the woman’s faithlessness, the woman tearfully protesting her 
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innocence —the emotion of the spectators got the better of them 
Time after time, amid rounds of hearty applause, ‘‘ Lady Car- 
stairs” and her companion were called before the curtain and 
compelled to bow their acknowledgments to a delighted audience. 

The Herald representative cast a look of triumph at his 
neighbour. 

“Well, Mr. Bulkeley,” he exclaimed, “ what’s your opinion 
of Miss Grahaeme now ?” 

‘Precisely the same as it was before,” was the surly answer. 
““She has merely copied Miss Burgoyne in that scene as 
slavishly as she has in all the others. That sort of thing’s not 
acting at all.” 

“Well, it seems to be a good enough imitation to please the 
audience, at any rate,” retorted the other with a laugh. 

“IT don’t see anything particularly amusing about it,” answered 
the critic of the Wire, “and | doubt if the lady will either, when 
she reads my notice to-morrow.” 

“Don’t build too much on that,” returned his companion 
calmly. ‘‘ Miss Grahaeme might have the laugh at you, after all.” 

The fourth act was a short one, and was occupied mainly with 
the clearing up of the different complications that had arisen in 
the development of the three that had preceded it. This was 
carried out with all the cleverness and power that was expected 
as a matter of course from a playwright of Howard Watson’s 
ability, and the curtain finally fell amid a chorus of genuine and 
hearty approval. 

Although the favourable reception accorded the piece was 
not unanimous, the dissentients among the audience were few. 
Such as there were, however, were remarkably vigorous in their 
denunciation. Belonging almost entirely to the critical fra- 
ternity, they were led in their strictures by Barrington Bulkeley 
himself, whom, as Miss Burgoyne’s understudy had predicted, 
they were following like so many sheep. 

“ Of course, the other fellows will say what they like,” he 
announced in a loud tone of voice to a companion, with a view 
to impressing a couple of very young journalists in his vicinity 
who had been entrusted to criticise the play by their confiding 
employers, “ but I shall slate it.” 
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The critic of the Herald, who overheard the remark as he left 
the auditorium, burst out laughing. 

“Charlie Boyd seems amused,” observed a member of the 
Mirror staff. ‘I wonder if he has got anything up his 
sleeve ?” 


IV 


MR. HOWARD WATSON, the author of the drama, “A 
Woman’s Way,” that had been produced at the Sheridan 

Theatre under the circumstances thus recorded, entered his 

dining-room at breakfast-time on the following morning. 

‘“‘Y wonder what the papers say about the piece,” he observed, 
as his daughter poured him out a cup of coffee. ‘‘ Barrington 
Bulkeley of the Wire didn’t give me the impression of enjoying 
himself too much over it, Mabel.” 

‘“‘Oh, I do hope he wrote a good notice, though,” answered 
the girl, “if only because Eva Grahaeme had to play Miss 
Burgoyne’s part at the last moment. Did she do it well, 
papa?” 

““My dear,” returned her father, with a smile of modest 
depreciation, “‘that is scarcely a matter for me to decide. I 
merely write plays. Mr. Barrington Bulkeley, however, writes 
about them. Consequently, I cannot presume to place myself 
on his intellectual level. Let us see, however, what he has to 
say this time. I’ve an idea that, in common with a few of his 
brother critics, he fell into a slight mistake in connection with 
last night’s performance.” 

He unfolded a copy of the London Wire from the pile of 
papers before him, as he spoke, and read the notice contained 
therein of the previous evening’s premiére. As he glanced 
through it, an expression of mingled amusement and annoyance 
crept over his features. When he came to the end, however, 
he laid the paper down on the table, and burst into a hearty 
peal of laughter. 

Her curiosity aroused by her father’s evident amusement, 
the girl came to his side and looked over his shoulder. Glancing 
down the column in question, she eagerly read the preliminary 
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remarks therein contained upon Mr. Watson’s play. As she 
mastered the first few lines, a flush of indignation rose to her 
face. Then, suddenly throwing down the paper, she burst out 
angrily : 

““How perfectly abominable, papa! And how horribly 
unjust, too! I don’t believe there’s a word of truth in it, 
either!” 

‘Probably not, my dear Mabel,” returned her father calmly. 
‘“‘Tt’s uncommonly amusing, though.” 

“‘ Amusing indeed!” retorted the girl wonderingly. 

“‘T’d like to know what there is to laugh at in this. Listen: 


“Last night at the Sheridan Theatre was produced a new drama from 
the pen of Mr. Howard Watson. The event, which was one that play- 
goers had been eagerly looking forward to for some weeks past, was to 
a great extent a disappointment. This was not in any way due to the 
faults in connection with Mr. Watson’s work—* A Woman’s Way ’—as 
each of the four acts of the piece was fully up to the standard that we 
have become accustomed to look for from so eminent a dramatist. The 
disappointment of the evening was occasioned by the absence from the 
cast—owing to indisposition—of the talented young actress, Miss 
Beatrice Burgoyne, who was to have played the important part of 
‘Lady Carstairs.’ In her place, the Management sent on an under- 
study. That they should have done so was at least intelligible; that 
however, they should have selected Miss Eva Grahaeme for the position, 
was not. Absolutely ignorant of the first principles of her art, this 
actress—if one may be pardoned for here using such a term—contented 
herself with merely giving a slavish imitation of Miss Burgoyne’s well- 
known methods. The experiment, however, was a conspicuous failure. 

n her own interests we should strongly counsel Miss Grahaeme to 
abandon a profession for which she is obviously so little suited as the 
Stage, and take to knitting stockings.” 


“There, papa!” she exclaimed, throwing down the paper, 
as she read the concluding words, ‘‘I think that that’s the 
wickedest, cruellest thing that even Barrington Bulkeley ever 
wrote! And there isn’t even a word of truth in wt!” 

“‘No, my dear,” observed Mr. Watson, looking up with a 
smile at his daughter’s indignation, ‘“‘and that’s just what’s so 
amusing about it.” 

“] don’t understand you,’ 


’ 


she answered in surprise. 


‘Perhaps not,” returned her father calmly. ‘This extract 
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from the notice in the Hera/d, however, may help you to do so. 
It is signed Charles Boyd, and runs as follows: 


‘When the audience took their seats last night, a good deal of dis- 
appointment was felt at learning (from an official announcement on the 
subject distributed throughout the theatre) that ‘Miss Burgoyne had 
suddenly been prevented from playing, owing to severe indisposition.’ 
Her place, as ‘ Lady Carstairs,’ however, was, on the authority of the 
programme, taken by Miss Eva Grahaeme. Despite the charm and 
cleverness with which this most difficult and trying part was played, its 
rendering met with but scant approval—save in the great scene con- 
tained in the third act. During the time that this was in progress, 
however, the most apathetic members of the large audience could not 
refrain from being stirred—so powerful was the acting of ‘ Lady Car- 
stairs.’ When, at the end of this scene, the curtain fell, the heartiest 
applause was freely rendered the actress. The audience, however, as 
a whole, were so resentful at the thought that they had been merely 
witnessing the performance of an understudy, that, on the conclusion 
of the play, they were not so hearty in their appreciation of this lady’s 
efforts as they would otherwise have been. Now, in connection with 
this, there is an exceedingly curious circumstance which we are about 
to reveal. This is nothing less than that the idea that the audience 
possessed throughout the evening—viz., that the part of ‘Lady Car- 
stairs’ was being played by an understudy—was entirely erroneous. 
As a matter of fact, this v6/e was undertaken by the lady originally cast 
for it—Miss Beatrice Burgoyne herself. Although so indisposed in the 
earlier part of the day that Miss Grahaeme had been actually entrusted 
to take her place, she recovered sufficiently to arrive at the theatre a 
few minutes after the rise of the curtain, and in time to go on, instead 
of her understudy. That the audience remained in ignorance of this 
fact, is due to the extraordinary physical resemblance existing between 
Miss Burgoyne and Miss Grahaeme.” 


“Now, my dear Mabel,” observed Mr. Watson, as he laid 
down the paper with a smile, ‘perhaps you see why I found 
Mr. Barrington Bulkeley’s remarks so amusing. I’m really 
afraid,” he added reflectively, ‘‘ that that gentleman’s value as a 
critic will scarcely be estimated at so high a standard in future 
by his employers. Libel actions are expensive, you know.” 


Horace WynpHam. 
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A GREAT ART DISCOVERY 


A LOST TITIAN AND A LOST VELASQUEZ 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., Venice. 


[set and Velasquez stand respectively at the heads of 


the Italian and of the Spanish Schools of painting, and 

both, as is well known, rank amongst the greatest 
artists the world has ever seen. Titian lived from 1477 to 
15706, and his chief works are here in Venice, to which city he 
came when a boy of twelve, from his birthplace Pieve di Cadore, 
a little village in the heart of the Dolomite mountains, about a 
hundred miles north of this city. Velasquez was born at 
Seville, twenty-three years after Titian’s death, in 1599. At 
the age of twenty-three he removed to Madrid, where he did 
his life’s work, and there he died in the full vigour of his 
powers in 1660. 

Velasquez was passionately fond of Titian’s works, and it was 
this which first drew him to Madrid, and afterwards to Venice. 
He used to call Titian the “ first of all Italian men.” Yet he was 
not unduly influenced by him, but preserved his own indivi- 
duality and outstanding characteristics in form and line and 
colour. Mf. Ruskin says of Velasquez: “ Everything Velasquez 
has done may be taken as absolutely right by the student.” 

The paintings of these masters are the prized possessions, not 
of princely collectors only, but of nations, and England pos- 
sesses many and good examples of their incomparable work. 
Indeed, England possesses as many, if not more, Velasquezs 
than even Spain, and certainly twice or three times as many 
as all other nations put together. England has some one 
hundred and twenty of them. 

Notwithstanding the number of the works of Titian and 
Velasquez that enrich national museums and private galleries, 
not a few that are known to have existed long after the deaths 
of these masters have disappeared. The majority of such have 
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probably perished in the burning of churches and in the sacking 
of towns, but without doubt some are only lost. They exist 
somewhere, their value unknown, and therefore it is that at long 
intervals now a Titian and now a Velasquez is brought to light. 

On such rare occasions much interest is aroused in the Art 
world, and not infrequently much comment and controversy. 
Such was the case, some fifty years ago, when a picture of 
Charles I., as Prince of Wales, by Velasquez, was maintained 
to have been discovered by the purchaser of some pictures that 
were in the Earl of Fife’s collection. 

It has rarely happened—I do not know that it has ever before 
happened—that pictures of both masters have been discovered 
at once. Yet that is what has nowtaken place. And not only 
are they genuine works of Titian and Velasquez that have been 
found, but works in their very best style—that of Titian being 
even judged to be a masterpiece. The old battle as to their 
genuineness and artistic merit may have to be fought over again 
in public, but, I may say, it has been fought already in private, 
and it has ended in the verdict I have given above. I am 
pretty sure that those who are the best judges of such things 
will have the least conflict in their minds concerning them, 
if there arises any conflict at all. 

The picture by Titian is a Saint Sebastian. The figure 
represents what Sebastian is supposed to have been at the 
time of his martyrdom, a young, powerful soldier, captain of the 
first cohort of the Emperor Diocletian. The colouring is a 
warm, fleshy red. The hair is black. The lines of the body 
show that the picture must have been painted after Titian came 
under the influence of Michelangelo. The martyr is tied with 
stout ropes, not to a stake, but to the trunk of a tree. There 
are not many arrows sticking in his body, some three or four 
only, with one or two arrow-wound marks, but one arrow has 
pierced the heart. The painting has never been touched since 
it left Titian’s hands, except at one spot, which is outside the 
figure. In the right-hand lower corner of the picture are the 
letters Ti. It isknown that Titian painted several Saint Sebas- 
tians. One, that considerably raised his fame, was executed in 
1521 for the Nunzio of the Pope at Brescia. Another he painted 
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in 1565 for Maximilian II., King of the Romans, and Emperor of 
Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. A third he painted, as Carlo 
Ridolfi, the Venetian writer on Art tells us, for the noble family 
of Barbarigo, whose palace, still called by that name, stands on 
the Grand Canal, where the Campo San Polo rio enters it. 
The two first-mentioned Saint Sebastians still exist, the last 
disappeared in 1646—at least at that date, when Ridolfi wrote 
his “Marvels of Art,” it was to be seen in the Barbarigo 
Palace, and since then, up till now, it has been unheard of. It 
was known, however, that Marshal Culoz, like other Austrian 
and French soldiers of his time, carried away from Venice in 
1848 to 1852 many art treasures. Some of these were 
restored, but others were not. This rediscovered Saint Sebas- 
tian is one of the latter, and it is believed to be the very 
picture that hung on the Barbarigo walls. Carried off, then, by 
Marshal Culoz, it remained in his family till altered circum- 
stances forced them to part with it and with other relics of a 
past glory. Strange to say, one of the marshal’s sons, now an 
old man in feeble health and. extremely poor, is living in 
Venice. When the art treasures-of Culoz were scattered and 
sold, this Saint Sebastian, with some others of rare value, 
passed into the possession of a family living at Trieste, 
whence they were taken to Gorizia, now very well known as a 
winter health resort, as it lies in a sheltered place in the beauti- 
ful Isonzo Valley, about twenty-five miles north of Trieste. 
From this family it has passed recently into the hands of its 
present owner, a well-known and rising young painter in 
Venice, Italico Brass. Signor Brass is a native of Gorizia, and 
he has known of this picture for some years, but was silent 
about it until he made sure of its genuineness, and was in a 
position to purchase it. The picture is still in Gorizia, but in 
this artist’s maternal home. 

The news of its discovery and acquisition soon spread 
throughout Venice, and Professor Cantalamessa, the President 
of the Royal Academy here, went to Gorizia to see it. He 
remained there three days, as he himself said, entranced by it. 
In his opinion it is not only a genuine long-lost Titian, but it is 
a capo lavoro of the great master. He has communicated the 
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discovery to the Italian Government, and is urging its purchase 
for the Venetian Gallery at any cost, even though it has to be 
paid by instalments. He has said to the owner that if it is 
acquired for Venice he will prepare a room for it alone, so that 
it will be separated from all other pictures, and that all the 
artists in Venice will be summoned to bring it in triumph 
through the city from the station to its resting-place. Professor 
Cantalamessa knows as much about old pictures as anv man in 
Italy, and has, since his appointment to the directorate of the 
Belle Arti, discovered several old masters that were hidden 
away in unfrequented village churches and petty municipal 
buildings amongst the hills and valleys of the Italian Dolomite 
mountains to the north of Venice. I have just heard that the 
Italian Government is prepared to pay some 200,000 francs 
(£8000) for this picture, but its owner refuses to accept the 
sum or even to name a price until it has been seen by the 
presidents of other art galleries, and by the representatives of 
other governments in the matter of national art collections. I 
may say that some have estimated this Titian to be worth from 
£16,000 to £20,000. 

The Velasquez is a portrait of Eleanor II., Queen of Austria, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Rome. Itis a work worthy every way 
of the great Spaniard, who was pre-eminently a master in 
portrait painting. It embodies in a marvellous degree his 
power of understanding the character of his subject as ex- 
pressed in the subtlety of the countenance, and of transferring 
this to his canvas. Queen Eleanor II. was a weman of an 
imperious nature and of an iron will, and this appears con- 
spicuously in Velasquez’s treatment of her mouth, and in his firm 
face lines. The subject of the picture, as well as its treatment, 
is most striking, and the portrait thus possesses a double 
interest. The queen is clothed in black velvet, relieved by 
white ornamentation. Around her neck is a string of large 
pearls, from which a pendant of jewels hangs on the breast. 
Behind her head and showing over her shoulder is a widow’s 
veil. Her eyes and hair are black as jet, and her lips very red, 
showing Velasquez’s manner of treatment. At her right hand 
(to the onlooker’s left), on a small richly covered table there is 
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placed a large jewelled crown, surmounted bya cross. This 
cross is slightly bent to one side, which is the case in the crown 
of Hungary. Beside the crown, nearer the queen, lie these 
other emblems of sovereignty—a sceptre and a globe. On the 
canvas to the left of the figure are the words, Evleanora 
Seconda R.I.N.A. The background of the picture is greyish- 
green. It has never been restored. Velasquez rarely if ever 
signed his pictures, but every line and touch of the brush are 
his signature. What is known of the history of the picture is 
that it was given as a present to Marshal Culoz. In the lapse 
of years it passed out of the hands of his descendants into those 
of the Gorizia family who obtained Titian’s Saint Sebastian. 
And at the present time it has passed with that masterpiece into 
the possession of the young Gorizian painter now in Venice. 

Curiously enough, as throwing light on the picture, I have 
just seen an old missal, printed at Vienna, at the office of 
Luigi Voige (the name is somewhat obliterated), 1672. On its 
title page we read that it was translated from Latin into Italian 
by the command of Eleonora Seconda, and it has as its frontis- 
piece a portrait of the queen, which, with the exception of a 
slight difference in dress (which however is still black relieved 
with white), is a facsimile of Velasquez’s picture. The latter 
part of the book contains the Office cf Mary, and to this is also 
prefixed as a frontispiece another portrait of Queen Eleanor. 
In this one, however, she is represented standing, not sitting, 
otherwise it too resembles the picture. 

Such are the two treasures of art that have come to light, a 
long-lost Titian and a Velasquez Jong forgotten, but of which 
doubtless some record exists yet to be ferreted out—the value 
too of both pictures enhanced by the fact that they are in per- 
fect condition, untouched, I may say, by the hand of the 
restorer. One need not speculate as to where their ultimate 
destination may be, but doubtless they will soon be removed 
from their obscurity at Gorizia, and placed in some art treasure- 
house where their power and beauty can be seen and studied, 
and their intellectual and moral influence, as productions of the 
highest genius, can be widely felt. 
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